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GOWAHATI AND THE ASSAM MISSION. 


WE give in our frontispiece a view of the mission compound at Gowahati, Assam. A 
brief sketch of the mission to Assam may fittingly accompany this cut. 

The mission to Assam was begun by Dr. Nathan Brown — now in Japan—and Mr. 
Oliver T. Cutter, Burmese missionaries, who went up from Rangoon in 1835. These 
two men pushed far up the Brahmapootra, and established themselves at Sadiya, 
and afterwards at Jaipur, both which stations have since been abandoned. On the 
17th of October, 1836, Rev. Miles Bronson and Rev. Jacob Thomas, with their wives, 
sailed from Boston to join the mission. Of these two, Dr. Bronson still lives, and is 
working at Gowahati. Mr. Thomas was suddenly cut off, just as he reached the field, 
by a most inscrutable providence. Within sight of the mission premises at Sadiya, 
after the long voyage round the Cape, and a wearisome boat-journey up the river lasting 
many weeks, a tree fell from the river bank directly across the boat which contained Mr. 
Thomas, and he was killed or drowned. In 1840 Rev. Cyrus Barker arrived in Assam, 
who subsequently in 1843 established the mission station at Gowahati. In 1848 Rev. 
A. H. Danforth and Rev. Ira J. Stoddard joined the mission ; the former going to 
Gowahati, the latter to Nowgong. 

The first baptisms at Gowahati were two in 1845 ; and in February of that year the 
church was formed. The chapel, seen at the left, was opened for services in 1853. It 
is of brick, and was built at the expense of British residents. The chapel is now badly 
cracked by earthquakes. In July, 1850, Rev. William Ward and Rev. S. M. Whiting, 


with their wives, sailed from Boston, and arrived in Calcutta the following February. 
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Mr. Ward went to the station at Gowahati, and Mr. Whiting to Sibsagor. For several 
years after this no further appointments were made to Assam. In May, 1859, Rev. 
Cyrus F. Tolman and wife arrived in Nowgong, and began work among the Mikir 
Hills. This work was afterwards carried forward by Rev. Edward P. Scott and 
wife, who arrived at Nowgong in 1862. 

Rev. M. B. Comfort and wife joined the Assam mission in 1867, being designated to 
‘Gowahati ; Rev. E. W. Clarke and wife, in 1869, going to Sibsagor ; Rev. R. E. Neigh- 
bor and wife, and Rev. T. J. Keith and wife, in 1871, the former going to the Mikirs, 
and the latter to the Garos, and stationed at Gowalpara. This new station has since 
been re-enforced by the appointment of Rev. M. C. Mason and Rev. E. G. Phillips, 
with their wives, who went out in 1874. One or both of the latter propose as soon as 
practicable to establish the main station for the Garos at Tura, their leading town in 
the mountains. Rev. A. K. Gurney also went out in 1874, and is stationed at Sibsagor. 

It will be seen from the above, that eighteen male missionaries from this country have 
been connected with the mission to Assam, laboring among the various tribes in the 
outlying hill country, as well as for the Assamese proper. Of these eighteen, only four 
have died ; viz., Barker, Danforth, Ward, and Scott. These died on the field, except 
Danforth. Of the fourteen who are still living, Dr. Brown, the pioneer of the mission, 
after twenty years of service in Assam, returned to this country, where he remained 
quite a number of years, and then went to Japan, Mr. Cutter is now a resident of Cal- 
cutta, not in the service of the Union. Mr. Tolman is now in this country, the effi- 
cient District Secretary at Chicago. Mr. Stoddard is also in this country, being detained 
by feeble health, and is residing with his family in Pella, Io. Mr. Whiting, having 
returned broken in health, is now settled as a pastor near New Haven, Conn. ; and Mr. 
Comfort, for a like reason, is settled as a pastor in New York. The rest, eight in all, 
are now working on the field, including the venerable Bronson, now in the fortieth year 
of his services in Assam. 


CHINA AS A MISSION-FIELD. 
BY MISS ADELE M. FIELDE, SWATOW, CHINA. 


No. IV. 


[See Nevius’s China, Williams’s Middle Kingdom, Medhurst’s China.] 


THE ISOLATION OF CHINA. — The long 


and all other nations insignificant barbarians 
history of the Chinese, in which there has 


living on little islands in the surrounding sea, 


been little change in their social customs or 
modes of government, has given them a homo- 
geneity of character which it is important to 
consider in our estimate of their country as a 
mission-field. 2,852 years before Christ, or 303 
years after the flood, following the chronol- 
ogy of the Septuagint, their traditionary his- 
tory begins, and continues in an almost 
unbroken record until now. Believing their 
empire the wide-spread centre of a flat earth, 


they lived for thousands of years without 
accepting the possibility of interest in, ora 
belief that they could be affected by, any thing 
outside their own boundaries, and in an iso- 
lation almost as complete as if they had occu- 
pied a separate planet. No sigh of Alexander, 
that he had no more worlds to conquer, ruffled 
the air of the great nation just across the 
Ganges on which he stood. The clatter of 
six hundred thousand men leaving Egypt, the 
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rise of Greece, the fall of Rome, the finding 
of acontinent in the Western deep, were all 
unheard of here. All the great waves of 
popular commotion that swept over Europe 
never cast so much as bubble on their insu- 
lated shoes. Twenty-six dynasties, with two 
hundred and forty-six monarchs, have success- 
ively ruled over more or less of the present 
empire. As in other nations, dynasties have 
been established by the vigor and virtue of 
their founders, and have been overthrown in 
consequence of the weakness and corruption 
of the incumbents of power. Insurrections 
and rebellions have been numerous ; but the 
main principles of government and domestic 
life have for four thousand years remained 
unchanged, and continue to characterize the 
nation. 

INVENTIONS. — Some of their inventions 
during these long ages have crept out to us 
barbarians. The mariner’s compass was used 
by them in the twelfth century before Christ, 
for finding the way in hunting, and for direc- 
tion in travelling ; but it was not known to 
Europeans until A.D. 1300, when Marco Polo 
returned to Venice from China, and introduced 
to his countrymen the little instrument which 


has led to such vast results in discovery and ° 


incommerce. Probably Polo made it known 
to Gioza of Naples, who has the credit of 
inventing it, in 1302. Gunpowder was also 
used by them, chiefly for fireworks and sig- 
nals, soon after the Christian era, and, about 
1280 A.D., was used in their engines for 
throwing stones. Marco Polo probably intro- 
duced it into Europe ; and the proportions of 
sulphur, saltpetre, and charcoal are the same 
as those used by the Chinese to this day. The 
well-known fanning-mill, used for separating 
grain from chaff, is a Chinese invention, 
adopted by the Dutch in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and by them introduced into America, 
where it is now used in precisely the Chinese 
shape. Porcelain was made by the Chinese, 
as early as the seventh century, and its name 
“china” with us still tells its origin. Paper 
was invented by them in the year 95 A.D.; 
and printing in the tenth century, five hundred 
years before it was practised by Europeans. 
To have first possessed the art of printing, 
which has so improved the intellectual condi- 
tion of mankind; the knowledge of gunpow- 
der, which has made the methods of destroy- 
ing men in warfare so much more merciful ; 


and the magnetic needle, which has led to 
extensive social and commercial relations 
between all the families of the earth,—is no 
small honor to a nation, even though it has 
leit others to make the chief use of its pos- 
sessions. 

Oldest of all nations, having an unrivalled 
extent of compact territory, outnumbering all 
others by scores of times, with a civilization 
far higher than any of its neighbors, it is 


worthy, among Pagan nations, of our chiefest. 


interest and our greatest effort. The salva- 
tion of China is the salvation of the Eastern 
world. 

THE MorAL DEGRADATION OF THE COUN- 
TRY.— This vast nation is now sunken in 
heathenism. Neither nations nor individuals 
leave God at once; but step by step they 
depart from him, till they fall into an abyss 
from which none but an Almighty can lift 
them. In Chinese history there is evidence 
that in the early days of the nation God was 
their God. Then it would seem that the 
rulers stepped one step away from him, and 
worshipped the visible heavens, as his dwell- 
ing place. Then it is recorded that the wick- 
ed king Woo-yih, in the twelfth century before 
Christ, made images of clay, and called them 
gods; and, though he was struck dead by 
lightning for his guilt, little by little men for- 
got God, and feared the power and prayed for 


the help of departed human beings. Then. 


they made images and tablets where these 


spirits might dwell and be propitiated; and. 


now their gods are countless. 


ConFucius. — Confucius, who lived five: 
hundred years before Christ, and who declares. 


himself the promulgator and expounder of the- 
doctrines of the sages who preceded him, and. 


whose image is now worshipped by all schol-- 
ars, taught nothing concerning a future life,. 


nor of duty toward other than human beings. 


He lays down with minute and finical exact-- 


ness, the duties and courtesies which pertain 
to the five great relationships of. emperor and. 
subject, father and son, husband and wife,. 
elder and younger brothers, and friends. His. 
writings are both theoretically.and practically 
the sacred books of the Chinese; and to the- 
universal knowledge of their teachings, and 
the actual enforcement of them among_ people 
of all conditions, is largely due all. that is. 
admirable in Chinese character and institutions. 
Lau Kun. — Lau Kun, who was partly con-- 
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temporary with Confucius, was a recluse, living 
in solitude, and evolving a mystic cosmogony 
out of his own brain, while Confucius was trav- 
elling far and widely, making his ethics a prac- 
tical law in many of the states that then formed 
his country. Lau Kun was the originator of 
mystic theories concerning creation, numbers, 
and life, which his followers under the name 
of Yauists have reduced to the darkest super- 
Stitions, and which they now practise in 
charms, amulets, fortune-telling, and geom- 
ancy. 

BuppuismM.—Buddhism had its rise in India, 
about the time of Confucius ; but was not intro- 
duced into China until 63 A.D. Its disciples 
abstain from animal food, believe in the trans- 
migration of souls, and endeavor by works of 
merit to attain annihilation. These three great 
systems, Confucianism, Yauism, and Budd- 
hism, are not in China followed by distinct sects, 
but the masses of the people adopt the tenets 
of all three indiscriminately, and worship 
the gods of each as convenience or circum- 
stances impel. There are usually several 
gods, sometimes several hundreds of gods, in 
one temple; and the worshipper burns his 
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incense, and makes his prostrations, to any 
one of them whose reputation inspires hope 
of help in his particular case. 

REDEEMING FEATURES. — Among the 
Chinese there is no deification of vice, as in 
the old Grecian and Roman mythology; no 
obscene symbols as in India; no subjection 
of the reason to a priesthood as in ancient 
F gypt and modern Rome. They are as capa- 
ble as any people on earth of keen discrimi- 
nation between right and wrong ; and their 
theoretic and public admiration of virtue is 
profound. But actually and practically they 
are bad, —bad as people forever will be, with- 
out the thorough rectification of the regenera- 
tion of Christ, and the hope of the immortality 
which he brought to light. It seems that God 
is letting the nations try every possible 
scheme for human salvation, and leaving 
them to work each out to blank failure ; so 
that, if in heaven any presuming soul should 
suggest as possible any other way than that 
which God has appointed, there will be the 
experiment and the failure to point to, to 
demonstrate beyond all doubt the futility of 
every other plan. 


APOSTOLIC AND MODERN MISSIONS COMPARED. 


BY REV. SAMUEL HOUGH, OF KINGSVILLE, OHIO. 


PROBABLY most of those who are interested 
in missions have already, in their own minds, 
compared, more or less, the labors and suc- 
cesses of the apostles and their associates, 
with the work and progress reported by the 
missionaries of our own time; and it is not 
unlikely that the comparison has led to some- 
what of discouragement. Is there good rea- 
son for such discouragement? Has the gos- 
pel lost its primitive power? Is the modern 
church like Samson in the lap of Delilah, 
shorn of his locks? Is it not possible that in 
this, as in many other things, distance lends 
something of enchantment to the view ? 

We see the success of the olden time, but 
not so clearly the failures, the delays, the 
backslidings and weaknesses ; yet these were 
there, and the men of these times were men of 
like passions with ourselves. In some things, 


there was power in the early church greater 
than is manifested now. 


THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT 


Was much more pervasive and controlling 
than it is now. Then it was the real work of 
the church from day to day to make known the 
great salvation. In some places, certainly in 
Jerusalem, there was an entire consecration of 
all property and of all the energies of the dis- 
ciples to this work. ' The glad tidings so filled 
their hearts that they must publish them to all 
whom they could reach. And later, when per- 
secution came, and a great force was exerted 
to compel them to be silent, the work of the 
Lord was like a fire shut up in their bones; 
they could be driven from their homes and 
country, but they could not cease to speak in 
the name of Jesus; “they went everywhere 
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preaching the word.” There were no mission- 
ary societies or boards then: all were in some 
sense missionaries, going forth as prompted 
by the Spirit within them. In the later apos- 
tolic days, when churches had been planted 
and had grown strong in many cities and 
countries, we have hints of contributions in 
aid of those who went among the more distant 
pagans, and that some were especially appoint- 
ed to that work ; but more commonly the going 
to regions beyond was purely voluntary, or 
else the result of special providence. Plainly 
the missionary spirit pervaded the church in 
those days. The gospel was like leaven hid 
inthe meal. As the yeast-plant is impelled 
by the life within it to reach out and take pos- 
session of the unleavened particles around, so 
they were driven by the life and love in their 
hearts to strive that all souls around them 
might be made alive in Christ. 

In the churches of to-day we cannot see 
that the missionary spirit is pervasive or con- 
trolling. There are those now, who in the true 
spirit of consecration are giving all that is 
most precious to them, to the work of publish- 
ing the gospel. There were no brighter ex- 
amples of self-sacrifice in Bible times than 
we have seen in our days. But it cannot be 
said that consecration to the work of giving 
the gospel to the world is characteristic of 
the modern church. Christian people give 
money and effort for religious objects quite 
freely at times, and many gifts are very large ; 
but one can but see —or think he sees — that 
the giving is much more free when self-ag- 
grandizement is in some way connected with 
it. To have the finest church, the tallest stee- 
ple, the most costly organ, and the most pop- 
ular preacher in town, will open the purses and 
draw forth large sums; while only the merest 
driblets are given to send the gospel to the 
heathen, and these are in many cases drawn 
forth only by urgent appeals. Missionary in- 
telligence is not sought for in many of our 
churches. It would be, if there were much of 
the missionary spirit. In the matter of prayer 
for the missionaries and their work, the show- 
ing is not by any means good. The monthly 


concert for prayer” has become largely a thing 
of the past: in many churches, it is believed, 
neither pastor nor people know what it means. 
No, the missionary spirit of this time is not 
the pervading, all-compelling force, that it was 
in the apostolic church. 
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METHODS OF WORK. 
On this point, it is believed, there is no 
great or essential difference between ancient 


and modern times. The truth seems to be, 
that as a rule, in all times, methods of work 
are not made, they grow,—grow out of the 
occasion and the worker. If there be work 
to be done, and earnest workers with good 
common-sense to do it, the methods will soon 
be found. 

One thing must make an impression on any 
one who is interested in missions. The suc- 
cess which has been attained in winning souls 
has been to a great extent connected with the 
labors of native preachers ; men who, having 
learned of Christ, have gone to their own peo- 
ple, and in the simplest phrase told the story 
of the cross. This is just what was done in 
times of the apostles. And yet it does not 
follow that foreign laborers should be confined 
to this sort of work. If they are fit to be sent 
out as missionaries, they will endeavor to 
adapt themselves to the circumstances which 
may surround them, and do the most impor- 
tant work, or the work which they can do 
best. It does not follow, that because Paul 
never — so far as we know —taught a school 
or translated books, therefore no modern mis- 
sionary should do these things. 


HELPS AND HINDERANCES. 


It is probably a common opinion that the 
early church had some special advantages that 
we do not possess ; particularly the daptism of 
the Holy Spirit, including, as it is supposed 
to, inspiration, miracles, the gift of tongues, &c. 
Now, what we wish to know is, Was the 
power which the apostles and others received 
on and after the day of Pentecost, a power 
peculiar to them and to that time? or is it 
perpetuated in the church ? 

It is believed that the idea isa common one, 
that the baptism of the Spirit conferred the 
power to preach the gospel in languages before 
unknown by the preacher. This is what 
seems to be understood by the “gift of 
tongues ;” and probably any one would natu- 
rally infer as much from what is told of the 
Day of Pentecost. But if we study carefully 
the fourteenth chapter of First Corinthians, 
we must be convinced, that certainly at Cor- 
inth, and probably in Paul’s experience gen- 
erally, this was not the case. There we get 
the idea that “speaking with tongues” was 
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purely a spiritual exercise, with which the in- 
tellect had little or nothing to do; that he who 
spoke might not himself know the meaning 
of what he uttered ; that it was sent as a sign 
to unbelievers of the presence of a divine 
power, and as a comfort and spiritual blessing 
to the speaker; and that it was a gift more 
showy, but much less useful, than the power 
to speak intelligently in our own tongue words 
of spiritual wisdom. Furthermore we have no 
record of a single case, after the Day of Pente- 
cost, in which this “ gift of tongues ” enabled 
one to preach the gospel with greater facility. 

Miracles, too, may possibly be overrated in 
our estimate of the power of the early preach- 
ers of the gospel. 

There may have been many times when the 
minds of the people were opened to the truth 
by them. The barbarous people of Melita 
thought Paul a god because he was unharmed 
by the viper’s bite ; but we do not learn that 
they became believers in Christ in conse- 
quence. This much we know assuredly, that 
God’s appointed means of saving men is the 
truth as it is in Jesus, preached by those who 
know and love it, and demonstrated by the Holy 
Spirit. This is essential; miracles are not. 

The éuspiration of the apostolic preachers, 
— was it essentially different in character, or 
only in degree, from that inbreathing and in- 
dwelling of the Spirit which God’s children 
may and do enjoy nowadays ? 

In one respect we may be quite sure there 
was a difference. The canon of Scripture was 
not then complete ; and what of the New Tes- 
tament had been written was in scattered frag- 
ments here and there, so that no person, no 
church even, could possess it all: therefore 
it is reasonable to think that much of the 
truth was in a measure a matter of direct rev- 
elation. Paul says it was so to him, and 
probably it was to others. Beyond this it 
does not appear that divine aid was promised 
or given more freely then than now. The 
-gift of the Holy Spirit as Advocate and Guide, 
‘was in perpetuity to the church, and condi- 
‘tioned upon nothing but need, desire, and 
faith. 

The unity of the early church was an 
-element of power which we do not possess 
now. The divisions that exist in Zion, accom- 
panied as they are by so much of sectarian spirit 
and unhallowed rivalry, cause the strength 
.of the church to be in considerable degree frit- 
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tered away. Let us hope and pray that this 
cause of our present weakness may ere long 
pass away ; that the light of the Sun of right- 
eousness may become so clear, and the Spirit 
be so poured out, that divisions and _ barriers 
may disappear, and God’s children be visibly 
one. Then we may hope for such victories of 
the truth as will make all the days like days of 
Pentecost. 

One other advantage which the first preach- 
ers had over us was that Popery and Moham- 
medanism had not then arisen. 

These now stand first among the hinderances 
to the progress and triumph of gospel truth. 
Neither Brahmanism nor Buddhism appears to 
hold its votaries in so strong a grasp, and we 
know of nothing that existed in lands where 
the apostles preached to be compared with 
them. 

But the advantages are not all on their side. 
There is in our time a most marvellous awak- 
ening of the mind of the world. Science is 
making such progress that one almost feels 
that there has never been science until now. 
Invention is doing wonderful things. Com- 
mercial enterprise is breaking down the bar- 
riers behind which the nations have been 
intrenched, and is mixing the people together, 
so that it would seem they may soon form ‘an 
almost homogeneous mass. Surely God is in 
all this. He is preparing the meal for the 
leaven of gospel truth, and by men of science 
and inventive genius —albeit they have no 
such purpose — he is building the chariot in 
which his Son is to ride forth over all the 
earth conquering and to conquer. 

Very many students of prophecy have 
locked to these days as the time when Christ 
would come the second time, and reign over 
all the earth. We believe that he is coming 
now ; that by his providence he is going before 
his people, leading them into broader contests 
and more glorious victories than ever before ; 
that the latter-day glory is indeed dawning 
upon the world, Surely there is enough to 
stimulate the courage and hope of every one 
who is enlisted under his banner. 


COMPARATIVE SUCCESS. 


We come now to the most difficult, the 
almost impossible part of our inquiry. The 
truth is, we have no means of measuring the 
success of apostolic missions, nor, indeed, 
with any certainty that which has attended 
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those of our time. We know that there was 
great success in the early days, that the gospel 
spread wonderfully ; but, when we come to 
think of it, it seems strange how little we know 
of the labors of even the apostles. 

No, we cannot make the comparison. But 
this much is certain: the earnest workers of 
this time have no reason to fear that God has 
lost his interest in the progress of the gospel, 
or that the Spirit is poured out less freely now 
than in former days. When we recall what 
has been done among the Karens, the Teloo- 
goos, in the islands of Micronesia, in Madagas- 
car, and in lesser degree, perhaps, in many 
other places, and see how the way is open for 
an “advance all along the line,” we may well 
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thank God and take courage, being assured 
that our God is neither sleeping nor on a 
journey. 

Christians generally, our own denomination 
as much as others, have reason to be ashamed — 
that they have so little of the missionary 
spirit, and do so little to give the bread of life 
to the perishing, but have no reason to be dis- 
couraged, nor doubt that God will send an © 
abundant blessing on all that is done. We 
may be sure, that, if we go forth and sow the 
precious seed, he will send the sunshine and 
the rain, and have good hope that before long 
the broad fields of the whole earth will be 
waving with a refined harvest, and heaven’s 
garners be filled with the golden grain. 


THE LEGENDARY HISTORY OF SHWAY DAGONG. 


BY REV. E. A. STEVENS, D.D., MISSIONARY IN BURMAH. 


[We gave a representation of the great Buddhist pagoda, 
together with a description by Dr. Stevens, in the last num- 
ber of the Magazine. This second paper gives the legendary 
history of this great heathen shrine. — Ep. Mac.] 


BuppHA, or simply Boodh, is the term 
which designates the god worshipped by 
Buddhists. There have been in past ages as 
many of them as the “sands on the banks of 
the Ganges,” and in the future there may be 
as many more ; but, since the beginning of the 
order of things which we behold, there have 
been but the four who have been named ; and 
before the end of this world another will 
appear, who, it is foretold, will be named 
Areematayah. Buddhas all attain their divin- 
ity from the human state, by their own per- 
sistent endeavors to become holy, through 
countless ages passed in different states of 
being. 

Bearing in mind these tenets of Buddhism, 
we shall better understand the legend of 
Shway Dagong, as given from native books, 


LEGEND. 


About the year B.C. 588, or the year in 
which Gaudama attained to the divinity, two 
brothers, sons of a merchant of the town now 
called Tevantay, about sixteen miles west of 
Rangoon, having heard of a famine prevailing 
in India piously determined to take a ship- 


load of rice for distribution among the suffer- 
ers. Arriving at a post near one of the 
mouths of the Ganges, they proceeded to an 
inland town, and procured five hundred carts 
for the transportation of the cargo. While so 
engaged, as they were passing a certain tree 
on their journey, the guardian xa¢, or demon 
of the tree, appeared to them, informed them 
that the god Gaudama was living in a certain 
town several days distant, and recommended 
them to go and worship him. 

The brothers, joyfully complying with the 
proposal, by the guidance of the same zat 
reached in three days the designated place. 
Here, finding Gaudama, they reverently pros- 
trated themselves, and presented an offering 
of sweet-cake and honey. Having been gra- 
ciously received by the god, and being deeply 
impressed with the holiness of his bearing, 
they professed themselves his disciples with- 
out hesitation. When about to return, they 
represented to Gaudama, that they had come 
from a long distance, and inquired how they 
should worship him in their country. Gau- 
dama, then rubbing his hand on his head, took 
from it eight hairs, and, handing them to the 
brothers, charged them to preserve them with 
the greatest care, and on reaching their coun- 
try to deposit them on the mount Thengok- 
tayah, where, hidden under a wood-oil tree 
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each of his predecessors in the Buddhaship 
had left a relic. The brothers received the 
hairs with the greatest reverence and joy, and 
took their departure, eager to make known to 
their countrymen what they had found, and to 
carry out the directions which they had re- 
ceived. 

On reaching home, and relating their won- 
derful story, they were received with marked 
honor by all, including the king of their coun- 
try, who entered heartily into their design. 
But no one knew where was the mount Then- 
goktayah. At length, however, the guardian 
nat of the earth kindly revealed the spot. 
The mount contained three elevations, of un- 
equal height, on one of which stood the oil- 
tree. This, on being hewn down, fell so as to 
strike on the top of the highest elevation, and 
there lay poised, neither the roots on the one 
side, nor the top on the other, touching the 
ground. An object in such a position, lying 
athwart, being designated by the word 7zkoon, 
in the Talaing, or Mown language, the then 
prevailing vernacular of the country, the spot 
itself received that name. “The tree, being 
sustained by the hill in the position mentioned, 
was probably deemed to mark the original 
spot where the relics of former Buddhas had 
been deposited, and to indicate the destined 
site of the new pagoda.” Accordingly a shrine 
or relic chamber was there prepared, in which 
the sacred hairs, with numerous valuables of 


gold, silver, and precious stones, were deposited ° 


with great solemnity ; and a small pagoda was 
reared over them, not exceeding in height 
eighteen cubits. 

This pagoda was thenceforward called 
Shway Takoon, which the Burmese have 
changed to Shway Dagong ; the prefix Shway, 
golden, being commonly applied as an hono- 
rific to things regarded as of extraordinary 
excellence or sacredness. Near the pagoda, 
a city also was built, which was called Okka- 
laba, where a race of sovereigns continued to 
reign for thirty-two generations, when their 
dynasty was overthrown, and with them the 
pagoda also sank to ruins. 

After this, about the year B.C. 29, two 
brothers built the old city of Pegu, and named 
it Hanthahwatee, from two birds called Han- 
thah, which were seen at the selected site. 
Hence that bird became the emblem of the 
kingdom of Pegu, and is now to be seen at 
the top of every sacred flagstaff erected in the 
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precincts of pagodas. After twenty-seven 
generations, tlris city in its turn was aban- 
doned, and Marteban was built. After seven 
generations, again, Hanthahwatee was rebuilt ; 
and in the reign of Ban-gya-ran, about A.D, 
1446, the work of restoring Shway Dagong 
was commenced. That work was continued 
under his successors till the reign of Queen 
Shin-tsau-boo, when land was set apart, and 
hereditary servitors were appointed, for the 
perpetual service of the temple. At this time 
the height of the pagoda is stated to have been 
eighty-six cubits, or a hundred and twenty- 
nine feet. 
REMARKS, 

On the foregoing legendary history, Sir Ar- 
thur Phayre remarks, — 

“It cannot be credited, that during the life 
of Gaudama the Talaing people had, through 
their own means, any communication by sea 
with India, or that Buddhism was introduced 
into the delta of the Irrawaddi at so early a 
period. The first building of a pagoda on the 
site of the present Shway Dagong cannot from 
the Talaing or Burmese histories be fixed 
with certainty. Indeed, the first reliable ac- 
counts connected with the pagoda in native 
history are those which relate to occurrences 
in the reign of Queen Shin-tsau-boo, so late 
as the beginning of the sixteenth century of 
the Christian era. Since then the pagoda has 
from time to time been enlarged, and probably 
did not assume the beautiful form it now pre- 
sents, springing majestically up to the height 
of three hundred and twenty feet, until the 
reign of Sin-hpyoo-shin, the son of Alampra. 
It is certain that in that king’s reign, the 
present htee, or spire,! was placed on the 
pagoda about the Burmese era 1130, or A.D. 


1768. Pegu, the ancient capital of the Talaing 


kingdom, being abandoned after the conquest 
of the country by the Burmese under Alom- 
pra, it became the policy of the Burmese 
kings, to increase the splendor of the pagoda 
at Rangoon, so that it might surpass the an- 
cient temple? where the Talaings had for so 
many ages worshipped, and which was asso- 
ciated with recollections of their national in- 
dependence. This, no doubt, prompted the 
Burmese to add to the size and beauty of the 


1 Sir Arthur's article was written before 1871, the year in 
which the present A¢ee was put up. 

2 Shway Hman-dan, the most conspicuous object now to 
be seen on the site of old Pegu.— E. A. S. 
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original building at Rangoon, and give it a 
Burmese form.” 

The htee put up by the Burmese king 
Sin-hpyoo-shin, or Lord of the White Ele- 
phant, in A.D. 1768, continued in its place a 
hundred and three years, till 1871, when, by 
permission of the British Government, the 
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present reigning monarch of Burmah pre- 
sented to the pagoda a new htee, although 
the work of taking down the old and putting 
up the new was not allowed to him for political / 
reasons ; the Burmese having the idea that 
the power which puts up the htee will also be 
the dominant power of the land. 


THE Rev. Dr. Falding of Rotherham, Eng- 
land, made, last year, the tour of the world ; 
and in an address recently delivered at Shef- 
field he stated, that, when the opportunity was 
presented to him of doing this, one of the first 
objects set before him was to see for himself 
the mission stations in heathen lands, and form 
his own opinion of mission work. He can- 
didly acknowledged that before he made the 
voyage and investigation he had been some- 
what impressed by the reports of travellers, 
captains of ships, and officers of the army, 
concerning the small results of mission work ; 
and so he determined to look into it wherever 
he could meet with it. 

He visited the missionaries of the different 
nationalities and societies, and their stations, at 
Calcutta, Agra, Allahabad, Benares, Delhi, 
Madras, Rangoon, Hong Kong, Canton, Yoko- 
hama, and other places in India, China, and 
Japan. He conversed with sea-captains, offi- 
cers in the army, civilians, merchants, and 
natives, as well as with missionaries. He not 
only visited the churches, but also the schools, 
the hospitals, the colleges, and the orphanages ; 
and, wherever it was possible for him to obtain 
knowledge on the subject, he endeavored to do 
it, and to use the calmest and most unbiassed 
and unprejudiced judgment. 

He states that he returned home with the 
deep conviction that there is a true, noble, and 
successful work being carried on in all these 
lands. He says that the “ backward interest ” 
in the churches at home, which is the natural 
product of the doubt caused by the statements 
of prejudiced or uninformed travellers, should 
not exist. We give his testimony concerning 
China, which is generally supposed to be one 
of the most difficult and least fruitful of mis- 
sion fields : — 


A MISSIONARY INQUIRY. 


‘There are now two hundred and twenty 
foreign missionaries at work in China, and 
between four hundred and five hundred native 
preachers and assistants, some of whom have 
attained high scholarship and degrees in their 
native learning. It takes two or three years 
before a foreign missionary can acquire ease in 
speaking the colloquial language, which is 
more easily mastered than the literary lan- 
guage. The missionary needs to acquire more 
than one of the dialects, and a knowledge of 
the literary language is indispensable in order 
to occupy a position of respect and influence. 
Most of the missionaries do this. Some of 
them are eminently distinguished for their 
accurate knowledge of the languages and liter- 
ature of China. Missionaries, if not exclu- 
sively, yet pre-eminently, of all foreign 
residents, acquire knowledge of the language, 
literature, and habits of the people ; and nearly 
all the very numerous books which have been 
prepared in the Chinese language and on Chi- 
nese learning within the last twenty years are 
the work of the Protestant missionaries. 

“Some idea of the extent of their labors 
may be formed from the following. particulars 
which I gathered on this subject. The litera- 
ture consists of translations of the Bible and 
other books, commentaries and expositions of 
portions of the Bible, numerous school-books, 
reading lessons, and elementary works on 
geography, history, and physical science, tracts 
and pamphlets on religious subjects, periodi- 
cals, magazines, newspapers, almanacs. At 
Hong Kong there are three native daily news- 
papers, two of them having native editors. At 
Shanghai there is one native daily paper, and 
one weekly. There is also a child’s monthly 
of wide circulation ; books on medical science, 
chiefly by medical missionaries ; books on phi- 
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lology, dictionaries, grammars ; works on the 
philosophy and religions of China, and on 
Christianity. 

“Tf the literature which they had produced 
had been the only result of the labors of Prot- 
estant missionaries, it would have been no 
mean proof of their earnest and laborious 
lives ; but these occupations are only prepara- 
tory and subservient to higher works, in which 
they find their true callihg. 

“ Preaching, teaching, visitation, conversa- 
tion —all to make known the gospel. The 
foreign Protestant missionaries, as a rule, caz 
and do preach in Chinese. They preach in 
mission chapels and the streets up country 
where they are permitted to go, and they go 
sometimes where they have no direct permis- 
sion. 

“The converts now number between ten 
and twelve thousand. Literary graduates and 
influential wealthy men are included in this 
number, but the converts are mostly of the 
poorer classes. Of the reality of the religious 
life and the principle of the converts there can 
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be no doubt. Slow progress and inconsistency 
of conduct in some cases are both admitted 
and deplored, but in many instances a high 
Christian character is attained. Chinese con- 
verts are more ready to engage in Christian 
work than the average of church-members at 
home. I have heard the highest testimony 
borne by Mr. Muirhead, Dr. Ethel of Hong 
Kong, the Bishop of Victoria, and others, to 
the ability, character, and labors of the native 
preachers. 

“ But in China, as in India, the progress of 
the missionary cause and the value of its la- 
bors are not to be estimated either by the 
amount of literature or the number of converts. 
It is undoubtedly true that an undermining 
work is going on which will, sooner or later, 
disturb Chinese society, and overthrow its 
religions, and change its customs. I have 
formed a very high estimate of the Chinese 
mission and missionaries. The men are 
amongst the ablest and the best I have ever 
met, and their work is real.” — Spirit of Mis- 
sions. 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMAH. 


Mission to the Burmans. 


LETTER FROM Mrs. INGALLS. 


Tuonazal, Sept. 1, 1875. 


AN ANSWER TO PRAYER.— Last sabbath the 
church in this place received by baptism six 
“women. One of them has been the special sub- 
ject of prayer during the present year. We had our 
hearts drawn out for seven unconverted women, 
and banded together in special prayer for them. 
One has been brought in. There have been many 
' influences of good for this woman, and we feel 
strengthened to renew all such efforts for others. 
This woman is the wife of one of our Christians, 
and he has been very sad over her case. Last 
year he put his son into our school, and we soon 
learned that the boy told his Bible stories to his 
mother, and that he told her the folly of idol-wor- 
ship. The mother was very proud of her son, and 
repeated the arguments to show us his cleverness ; 
but at last the truth took hold of her, and she 
came to our sabbath services, though she at first 
professed that she came to see her son, At last 


she came out strong on the Lord’s side, and we 
had great joy over her reception. Her son is a 
boy of ten years old. After her reception, we 
asked him how he felt about his mother. He 
stretched his hands out as far as possible, and 
said, “I am-so glad.” 


CANDIDATES WAITING. — The school, prayers, 
and religious conversation’ have been blessed ; 
and we take courage, and go forward. Three of 
the girls baptized are from our Thongzai school ; 
and the other two women are from the strong 
heathen females of this place. Another woman 
came to ask baptism; but her friends and husband 
are opposed to our religion, and we advised her to 
wait a little. There are some twenty men and 
women who have come out from their system, and 
call themselves Christians; but they wait their 
baptism for various reasons. 


Exc.ustons. — While we receive some into our 
churches, we have excluded two. One is a girl for 
whom I have labored very much. She was a beau- 
tiful young lady, and a very consistent Christian ; 
but the temptation of an English home was too 
great for her, and she has gone to be the mistress 
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of an East Indian officer who has a wife in Bengal. 
He has told her that God has given him a legal 
divorce, and so she has taken him as the heathen 
do. The other is a doctor, who insists upon using 
charms and incantations. 


REVIVALS IN CHRISTIAN AND HEATHEN LANDS. 
— After our baptism on Sunday, the Home Mis- 
sion Society met; and the donation of Rs. 660 
from the Union was reported, and gave great joy 
to the members. The treasurer of the society 
reported nine rupees; and they decided to send 
out two colporters with tracts; and on Monday 
we filled their bags, and sent them forth. Our 
church in this place have been much interested in 
Mr. Moody and Sankey’s work; and they say the 
prayers of some of those converts will certainly go 
up for Burmah. You will rejoice to hear of the 
sixty-one Burman converts lately baptized by Mr. 
George, and the fifty in Maulmain. We have had 
a number of applications for baptism from that 
same place; and this will not be the last good 
report from Mr. George. 

The high water has done some damage to our 
district, and two lives have been lost. I think I 
have told you that two small steamers have come 
up our stream this season. The chapel bell was 
rung, and the people were half crazy over the 
sight. The railroad has been laid out through our 
village, and the people are busy in taking away 
their dwellings. 


LETTER FROM Mrs. INGALLS, 
Tuonazat, Nov. 26, 1875. 

DEATH OF A PREACHER. — Death has come to 
our flock again, and the Sonnway preacher has 
been taken from us. Ko Thah-zai was a learned 
man in the Buddhist religion, and well acquainted 
with our Scriptures. He had a fine voice, and 
very fine bearing ; so that his very presence called 
a company wherever he went. I should say he 
ranked well among the preachers. I had much 
hope that he would be ordained over the Southern 
Christians. He was with me on my longest trip 
last rains ; and I saw that disease was upon him, 
so that he could not take many trips on foot; and 
Sonnway seemed to be the place for him, having a 
large population of its own, and being constantly 
visited by merchant boats ; and Thah-zai seemed 
well fitted for this town. 

His Last Work. — His wife too is well educated, 
and has had a school for girls; but the Master 
called, and the family is broken. He was ill on 
Monday; but he was so anxious to meet a company 
of heathen at one of their feasts, that he took a 
stick, and, leaning on that, made his way to the 
feast, and had a long conversation, which is regis- 
tered in his journal thus: “Felt pretty sick; but 
God gave me strength, and I told them about the 
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crucified but risen Saviour, Perhaps I am going up 
yonder. I can leave my family ; but I want to tell 
these people about Jesus, whose very name has a 
charm.” This was the last time that his feet 
touched the earth. He had a very peaceful death, 
and was buried on Friday. The funds from Cen- 
tral Falls, R.I., have been used this year for his 
support. As I have not time to write those friends 
a separate letter, will you oblige me by sending 
them a notice of this preacher’s death? 

Thah-zai leaves a wife and five children. His 
eldest daughter, a girl of seventeen, lost her eyes 
at four, and is about as helpless as the infant 
brother of two months old, whom she swings while 
her mother cooks. She was baptized two years 
ago, and is a consistent Christian. We thought the 
mother a strong woman, but this blow has come 
heavy upon her; and, since her husband’s death, 
she fears ghosts, and has removed from our house, 
We fear for her; but God is able to help her to 
trust in Jesus, and she may again be strong. 

While I have been writing, a messenger has 
come to tell me that the wife of one of our col- 
portors is dead. She was one of the most cheerful 
and loving Christian women we had. I think she 
was converted before I met her. I was with hera 
week ; and when she said, “I am ready to be bap- 
tized: ask me questions,” I replied, “I have 
nothing to ask; I know you are my sister in 
Christ.” We had some trouble about a suitable 
place for baptism; but she said, “Never mind. 
I'd go into the fire with this body, if Christ bade 
me.” 

OPPORTUNITIES. — We have a market in this 
place which calls out, “each day, many hundred 
people ; so that we give from two hundred to three 
hundred tracts a day. We have there a zayat, and 
some book-stalls ; and the colportors take bundles 
of tracts from the preachers, and go among the 
pilgrims, the travellers, and the people, who come 
to market. 


Mission to the Rarens. 
LETTER FROM Mr, RAND. 


Dec. 4, 1875. 

JUNGLE WorkK, Tavoy.—Since our conven- 
tion, held here in the beginning of the last month, 
I have made three short jungle trips; one up the 
Salwen, one to Doneyan, and one to the island. 
I also made a visit of three days to Tavoy. Mr. 
Hascall, who now has charge of Tavoy, intends to 
go down early in January, and he will arrange for 
the future. The Karens are doing the best they 
can with no missionary. They have commenced 
the school in town with nine pupils, and the others 
were expected soon. There were only two Bur- 
man girls present at the service in the Burman 
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chapel on Sunday, and one of these was only half 
Burman. Old Rangeer, a Kolah, seems to remain 
faithful. John, another Kolah Christian, is selling 
toddy because he could get no work. I told him 
I should prefer to dig as a coolie, rather than en- 
gage in such work, being a Christian. They need 
two missionaries in Tavoy very much, one for the 
Karens, and one for the Burmese. 


Sration ScHooL. —Ourschool is now in session 
with fifty pupils, —the largest dry season school 
we have ever had. We had eighty-five in the 
rains. I do not take any work in the school now, 
except to keep the accounts and look in occasion- 
ally ; for I wish to travel among the churches as 
much as Iam able, and intend to start for Tah 
Krai to-morrow, a three-day journey. 

Dec. 6. — The services at chapel yesterday 
were very interesting. At noon six young men 
were baptized, and in the evening fifty were pres- 
ent at communion, ten of whom received the 
right hand of fellowship. The church thus far 
seem to be well pleased, and are taking hold well ; 
and I think the pastor will grow into their affec- 
tions, 


INDIA. 
Mission to the Teloogoos. 


LETTER FROM Mrs. CLouUGH. 


Dec. 13, 1875. 
IN THE FIELD. —Mr. Clough left home four 
weeks ago for a long tour through the northern, 
north-western, and western parts of his field. He 
visited many villages, found the native Christians 
generally doing well, and quite a number of new 
believers, whom he baptized, forty-four in all. In 
one village forty miles this side of Kurnool, where 
missionary never went before, but where our na- 
tive preacher Bizwarru Paul has been laboring for 
three or four months past, he found a most prom- 
ising work going on, Many presented themselves; 
and twenty-six, who seemed firm in the faith, were 
baptized and formed into a little branch church, 
when they chose Preacher C. Gooraviah to be their 
pastor. From this village they (Brother Drake is 
with Mr. Clough) went on to Kurnool, and found 
that city all, and even more if possible, than he 
had believed it to be, with regard to its favorable- 
ness as a mission station. However, about all this 
you will doubtless hear more definitely after their 
return. 


HeEtp Cominc. —I expect Brother and Sister 
Loughridge to arrive here to-morrow morning; 
their furniture has already come. They spent yes- 
terday, the sabbath, with Brother and Sister Tim- 
pany at Ramapatam. Mission worxk at the station 
here is prosperous; the native helpers and pupils 
n the schools are all doing well. 
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SIAM. 
Mission to the Chinese. 
LETTER FROM Dr. DEAN. 


Bancxok, Oct. 4, 1875. 

DeEatu’s Dorncs.—Chek Choi, our sexton at 
Wat Koh chapel, fell dead at the close of the chapel 
services yesterday. With his accustomed Christian 
smile he welcomed us to the chapel in the morning, 
a place which he had prepared for us to worship 
God in on earth ; and at the close of the worship 
the Master welcomed him to the place which he had 
prepared for him to worship God in heaven. Chek 
Choi was eminently a good man, a man of faith and 
prayer, a peacemaker, a church-helper, an honest 
man. He had been a church-member during a sab- 
bath of years, and we never heard aught against him. 
During the three years in which he served as sex- 
ton, his duties were performed with despatch, and 
the house of God under his care was kept clean 
and in order. We never had occasion to remind 
him of a duty neglected nor of a service slovenly 
performed. Some time since he lost the use of his 
right arm, but with the one remaining he would do 
more work than some men do with two. The 
members of the church all feel his loss; but for 
him we have only congratulations for his fitness 
for the event, and the manner of his translation to 
heaven. We had scarcely recovered from the first 
shock produced by the sudden ascent of Rev. Mr. 
Keasberry from his chapel, as in the chariot of 
Elijah, when a similar summons comes to our own 
chapel to bid us to be also ready. 


Oct. 28. 

MIssIoN-WorkK. — Sun Sin Se! went last sab- 
bath to break bread to the church at Lengkiachu, 
and this week has left for a mission to Aughin, 
Banplasoi, Ku Buang, and Sin Buang. The old 
man who led our morning devotions prayed this 
morning devoutly that God would protect and 
prosper the preacher in his mission, and that he 
would raise up many more from among the Chi- 
nese to preach the gospel, and also send inany 
more from the great congregation of Christians in 
America, to go into all the world to make disciples 
of all nations, 

Last week we buried another of the old Chris- 
tians, who had for some time been blind, but till 
the last few weeks had been led by his grandson to 
chapel every sabbath. The brethren now congrat- 
ulate him as having regained his eye-sight, and gone 
where he can worship in God’s temple every day, 
without being led by his grandson, 


OTHER WorkKERsS. — The Rev. Mr. McFarland 
and family, of the Presbyterian mission at Petcha- 


1 Sun Sin Se reports one Chinese baptized at Ku Buang, 
and forty at the Lord’s table there Nov. 7. 
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huri, have just returned from America after an ab- 
sence of two years from here. They have left two 
of their sons in the United States for education, 
and bring back with them their two younger chil- 
dren. They bring also Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Dun- 
lop, as a re-enforcement of their mission to the 
Siamese. Dr. Cheek of the same mission has 
just come from Chiang Mai to take with him the 
daughter of the late Dr. Bradley, to be his wife and 
helper in his northern field of labor, among the 
Laos. 

Our Presbyterian friends hold this week their 
annual presbytery meeting. ‘This is composed of 
Mr. McGilvary, Wilson, and Dr. Cheek, of Cheang 
Mai; Mr. McFarland and Van Dyke of Petchahuri ; 
Dr. House, Mr. McDonald, Culbertson, and Dun- 
lop of Bangkok. 


Mission to Germang. 
APPEAL FROM THE GERMAN COMMITTEE. 


[Our German Committee, through Rev. G. W. Lehmann 
of Berlin, make a strong appeal for continuing the work in 
the “fatherland,” from which we make the following deeply 
interesting extracts. — Ep. Mac.] 

PROGRESS OF THE WorK.—The Rev. Mr. 
Haupt of Barmen reports a series of baptisms to 
the amount of fifty-four, between April and August. 
Mr. Pipereit of Fischhausen reports seventeen 
baptisms during the same period. Brother F. 
Grimm administered the ordinance to twelve can- 
didates in this time. Brother Vogel baptized in 
Lodz (Poland) ten precious souls. Brother Ondra 
reports glorious baptismal festivals, which Brother 
Nasgawitz celebrated in Taporise, administering 
the ordinance first to thirty-four, and soon again 
to fifty-eight persons. Brother Ondra_ himself 
baptized on one occasion, during the same time, 
eighty-two believers. He is himself astonished at 
this draught, and says it is the largest he ever has 
made, and that it was the fruit of an extraordinary 
revival which had just taken place. In a subse- 
quent letter the same brother writes, “To-day I 
could baptize thirty-four persons more (in the 
month of May). There are now added to the 
church in Neudorf, during this year, 312 persons. 
We have never had here such a blessing.” All 
this is reported in the first number of the Missions- 
blatt for October of this year ; and thus our Amer- 
ican friends will see that the field of the German 
mission remains still a very productive one. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE WoRK. — The work of the 
German Baptist churches 1s also, just at present, 
highly important. The state churches dissolve 
more and more; the parties in the same multiply 
continually, and the struggle among them becomes 
more and more violent and wrathful. Their fall- 
ing asunder evidently approaches. There are 
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made, indeed, great efforts to prolong their exist- 
ence by synods, and on the part of the princes 
and worldly powers by flattering them, to grant 
them the free management of their own affairs ; 
but by these means the division among them 
becomes more rapid. Under such circumstances 
it appears the more important to work on the 
building-up of churches resting on the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, which have the 
promise that the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against them. 


RETRO-ACTIVE EFFECTS. —Our Baptist churches 
have evidently been a blessing to our German 
population; not only that so many dear souls 
have been rescued from the night of death, and 
brought to the true life of faith, but our principles 
and religious convictions have been brought before 
the public at large by good and evil reports, by 
our own publications as well as by the misrepre- 
sentations of our enemies, and finally by the public 
transactions in our parliaments, on the occasion of 
bringing in the bill by which our churches may 
receive rights of corporation ; so that the influence 
on public opinion and religious convictions cannot 
be rated low. The continued influence which our 
churches will exercise, especially when they have 
acquired the above-mentioned rights, will be, no 
doubt, still more considerable. And as theolo- 
gical works by very eminent writers in Germany, 
which are greatly in favor of Baptist views, have 
already been translated into English, and found a 
wide circulation also in America, and considerable 
approbation ; it may be expected that there will be 
a large increase of our Baptist churches in Ger- 
many, and that our scientific men will lean more 
and more to our peculiar tenets. The influence of 
this kind of literature will be also of large benefit 
in America. 


EXTENT OF THE FIELD.— There is yonder, wide, 
powerful Russia, sunk in the deep night of death, 
of superstition, and crushed by the arm of barba- 
rous power. Here the Spirit of God works 
mightily in souls, and a spiritual awakening ap- 
pears everywhere. For a series of years doors 
have been opening here and there. We-have en- 
tered them, by the aid you have granted us; and 
the Lord has already done great things for us by 
our feeble instrumentality, notwithstanding the 
tyranny and oppression which the children of God 
had to endure there. 

Of those who from there stretch their hands 
toward us, I mention now the church of St. Peters- 
burg. After a series of years, in which single 
believers acknowledged the truth of baptism and 
joined together in Christian fellowship, the time 
seems now to have come, when, with a larger num- 
ber of believers, they can constitute a regular 
church, They have called a very dear and talented 
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brother, Mr. Kargel, who for some time received 
religious instruction in Hamburg. He has accepted 
the call, They have applied to your German Com- 
mittee to solicit some aid for the salary of their 
pastor from the funds derived from the Union. 
We hoped to grant them such for the financial 
year now begun, when the defeating intelligence 
of the Executive Committee annihilated this hope. 
Oh, how painful is this blow to us! We had 
hoped that at length in the centre of yonder im- 
mense dominion the glorious gospel in its full 
truth would be proclaimed, and would celebrate 
its victories. Alas, it was a vain hope ! 

Another cry for help comes from the South of 
Russia. Brother L. Liebig, a missionary who for a 
series of years has labored in the Grand Duchy of 
Mecklenburg, has gone to Turkey, and now labors 
there among the Germans, with the Lord’s bless- 
ing. But there is now opening for him also an 
opportunity to do good to the Russians, many of 
whom live on the frontiers. Brother Liebig bap- 
tized in Tuldscha a minister of the Methodists, a 
native of Russia, whose gifts for preaching are 
praised, and who could be a blessing among his 
countrymen, if the means for his support could be 
afforded. But he has been compelled to resign his 
office amongst the Methodists, and works now at 
his trade as a shoemaker. Brother Liebig solicits 
support for him. There is alsoa favorable oppor- 
tunity to labor among the Bulgarians, and brethren 
able to preach in their language are ready; but 
also for this object means are wanting. The en- 
closed letter gives fuller information. It is remark- 
able that religious liberty is enjoyed here more 
fully than in Russia itself; and the opportunity to 
lead souls to Christ should be seized at once. 

In Hungary, at Budapest, a door has likewise 
been opened to gain souls for Christ. A brother 
Ilinrich Meyer, colportor of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, was compelled to resign his 
office because he had baptized in Pesth, and 
preached and worked for the Baptists. I have 
myself been in Pesth several years ago, preached 
there, and baptized in the Danube a number of 
believers ; and I take therefore a deep interest in 
the work of God in those regions. The revival of 
the same by Brother Meyer and the enthusiastic lik- 
ing for him, and his zeal and fervor among the dear 
people, filled my heart with great joy. On my 
proposal and recommendation, your German com- 
mittee voted him a support of a hundred Prussian 
thalers, which were very thankfully accepted, and 
filled the hearts of the brethren there with courage 

‘and hope. But now our hearts are filled with deep 
sorrow, that we are compelled to withdraw our 
hands from that work, which awakened such fon 
hopes. 

Again, mission work is opened in Bohemia. 
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There a Roman Catholic priest, the Rev. Mr. Wal- 
isch, has become convinced of baptismal truth, and 
will resign his office ; and wishes, after being bap- 
tized, to offer himself for the service of the Lord in 
our way and line. Brethren of ours, who live in 
that region (Tabor), describe his character as true 
and trustworthy. We were already about to give 
serious attention to this new opening door, and to 
go thither to ascertain the circumstances and to 
gain more information, when your last letters 
opened to us the gloomiest prospect, and ordered us 
to stop ; and we were compelled to write to our 
friends that they must renounce all hope of aid 
from us, hus in every respect we are grieved. 

Several stations and churches in Germany hoped 
for help through our mediation, as the general 
calamity prevents their continuing the work of the 
Lord as before ; and moreover the help from Eng- 
land obtained by the efforts of Brother Oncken 
gradually ceases. Job’s messengers are coming 
from every quarter ; and our fond hopes of increas- 
ing by the help of our American brethren are in 
vain, 

After all these representations, we conclude, 
uniting in this most earnest request: Do not with- 
draw your hand from a work which the Lord has 
providentially confided to you. 


Report of a preaching tour connected with a 
visit to the Russian Turkish Union Conference, by 
Rev. A. Penski. 


[We publish the following very interesting letter just as it 
Was received through Rev. Mr. Lehmann, of Berlin. It 
will be seen that the English, while very good, bears marks of 
the German idiom. — Ep. Maa.] 


THE JouRNEY. —Since our dear Brother Wieh- 
ler could not undertake the journey to Russia, it 
became my task to go there, having been chosen 
his substitute at the last Conference of the Prus- 
sian Union. In consideration of the long and ex- 
pensive journey, the proposal was made to connect 
with it a missionary tour in the South of Russia. 
Since later in the year travelling is much impeded 
by rain and bad roads, I started on Sept. 7, while 
the Conference was to take place on Oct. 17, On 
the 4th I left my home; on the 5th and 6th I was 
on the stations Schwarzbruch and Thorn, where I 
baptized three persons, and arranged some affairs 
of the church. Then I directed my steps towards 
the South of Russia, going over Thorn, Alex- 
androw, Warschau, Brest-Littewski, Kassatin, 
Schmerinke, and Odessa, In Warschau I met with 
the brethren Alf and Domke. After the most ne- 
cessary discussions I continued my journey. The 
brethren accompanied me to the station, and left 
me with the most cordial blessings and brotherly 
encouragement, that were very comforting to me. 
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The most remarkable of what happened on the 
long way to Odessa were the conversations with 
persons who opened their ear and heart to the 
truth. The first of those was an elegant Jewess, 
who entered the car at Brest-Littewski, and was 
my companion for nearly nineteen hours. She 
preferred travelling third class, even through the 
night, in order to be able to converse with me. 
The last hours of the journey she spent reading in 
my New Testament, and greatly touched she parted 
from met saying, “May God bless your steps.” 
Between Kassatin and Schmerinke I had an op- 
portunity of talking to a young couple and a 
Polish physician. The first, in particular, were 
very susceptible for the gospel; and after some 
remarks which I made they were induced to ex- 
press their longing for true godliness and happi- 
ness. 

On the third day and in the following night, my 
companions in the third class (the lowest in Rus- 
sia) were of such a disagreeable kind, that I was 
obliged to keep my head more outside the car than 
inside. The Russians and Tartars that were with- 
in were people of the lowest ranks in society. 
This, however, made m2 the better observe the 
country through which we travelled. I saw that 
we were in that large heath of which I had heard 
so much, but that I had never yet seen. The 
sight of this immense dark plain, without a hill or 
a tree, made a strange impression, At ten o’clock 
on Sept. 10 we reached Odessa, and, oh! how 
happy did I feel, when after this long and weary 
tour, and some erring about in Odessa, I found a 
homerin the house of our dear Brother Wiinsche, 
The loving care of his dear wife was a great bene- 
fit for my body tired out by the journey of seven- 
ty-four hours, and gave me a new proof of the un- 
describable union between the children of God. 

In the evening I took a walk with Brother 
Wiinsche through the town, that was in great agita- 
tion by festivities in honor of the emperor’s coro- 
nation-days 


In Opessa. — Saturday, the 11th, came Brother 
Liebig from Annenthal, with whom I conversed on 
my journey in the South of Russia, and thus I 
became in some degree acquainted with my task. 
On Sunday, the 12th, I held two public services 
that were well attended, and between those a 
funeral service at the grave of a Russian officer, a 
son of our brother Balzereit. According to his 
wife, he had been converted on his death-bed. 

The number of members in Odessa amounts to 
nearly thirty. When there is a preacher the meet- 
ings are well attended by friends and strangers ; 
so that there is reason to believe, that, under the 
superintendence of a faithful missionary, our work 
would make satisfactory progress. Brother A. 
Liebig, who is to take care of Odessa, is too much 
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hindered by other duties. The rent for the rooms 
is paid by the members ; they are situated on the 
court-yard of a large house in the lively “ Nejew- 
skaja.” The inner arrangements are adequate 
to the present circumstances; there is room for 
about two hundred persons. A wealthy Christian 
friend has decorated the rooms with a carpet; and 
a lady has given a harmonium, that is played by 
the dear, hopeful son of Brother Persible. 

Tuesday, 14th, I held-a meeting in a suburb of 
the town, at the request of a hotel-keeper, Brother 
Schiiler. 


THE MENNONITES.—On the 16th, I started, 
accompanied by Brothers Liebig and Schiiler, to 
be next Sunday with the Mennonite Brethren, 
about sixty miles north-east from Odessa, who 
had arranged a large meeting and a love-feast. 
From Odessa we crossed part of the Euxine Sea, 
went by steamer up the river Dnieper as far as 
Lipitticha, hired a cart, and drove two German 
miles to Sargewake, where also Mennonite Breth- 
ren (Baptists) are living. Having but little time 
to spare, we tried to get as soon as possible a 
vehicle to take us to our destination, that was 
yet twenty-two to twenty-five miles distant. At 
five in the afternoon, a covered cart with three 
horses was ready, with which we continued our 
journey inthe most dreary, rainy weather. The 
greasy, dark ground of the heath, soaked by the 
rain, however, rendered our progress so difficult 
that we did not proceed far, but had to put up 
with a Mennonite friend in Georgethal for some 
hours of the night. Early on Saturday morn- 
ing, we continued our journey; but by the per- 
petual rain the road became so impracticable 
that we began to doubt if we should ever reach 
our aim. At noon, we came to the long village 
(Billisirke), from where we proceeded with a new 
vehicle, and went on without stopping till we got 
to Riikenau. 

I might say a good deal more on this journey, 
but it is not my intention to excite pity; for the 
difficulties were overcome with the help of Jesus, 
and once there will be everlasting rest. 

In Riikenau we found, on Sunday, roth, about 
four hundred baptized brethren and sisters (most 
of them Mennonites), who had assembled in their 
large meeting-house. Brother U-——, from Ein- 
lage, conducted the morning service. Afterwards 
a general dinner, a kind of love-feast, took place in 
a large tent near the chapel. The kitchen for this 
grand meal was not far off in the garden. During 
the dinner there was singing, praying, and ad- 
dresses given by different brethren. After dinner, 
Brother A. Liebig married two young couples; 
and I held the afternoon service. The hours were 
much too short for me to become in some degree 
acquainted with the great number of dear Chris- 
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tians. Yet even this short intercourse was a 
source of great blessing for me; and I consider 
it as a special mercy of the Lord to have led me 
to know those dear Mennonite brethren. 

On Monday, the 2oth, I travelled with Brother 
Unger to the beautiful Mennonite village Halb- 
stadt. Brother Fost, our landlord there, wished 
us to hold a service. He endeavored to obtain 
the use of the school for the German guest. The 
principal leaders, however, thought this place not 
good enough yet, and offered the large, beautiful 
church. In the evening, at seven o'clock, it was 
well lit up, and, what was the best, quite full, even 
the galleries. My soul was full of joy, when from 
the pulpit I looked down on about seven hundred 
and fifty persons. With much warmth and energy 
I could speak on Heb. xii. 1, 2. The whole con- 
gregation listened with undivided attention. May 
the Lord bless this simple testimony with thousand- 
fold blessings. The invitations to this meeting had 
not been limited to this place, but had been ex- 
tended by the lively Mennonite brethren to the 
neighboring villages. 

I was told that in many places the Mennonites 
open their churches to the Baptists to preach the 
gospel. If I had remained longer I should have 
enjoyed the privilege of preaching in many more 
churches. A devoted brother would have the 
opportunity of gaining many a conquest for the 
kingdom of Christ. 


A BEAUTIFUL VALLEY. — Tuesday, 21st, I left, 
with Brother Unger, the Malotsch Valley. But, 
before going on in my report, I think it my duty to 
give my readers a look into this valley. It has re- 
ceived its name from the little river Malotschna 
(Milk River). The inhabitants of this place are 
for the greater part Mennonites. Many of the 
names are like those heard near Dansic ; also the 
same language is spoken, —a proof that the first 
Germans have come here from those parts. Where 
the valley begins, the heath gradually descends so 
as to give a splendid sight down into the valley. 
The ground is of a deep black hue, and very 
fertile. The villages are well built, and form a 
straight street about ninety-seven feet wide. The 
houses are built from stones found in the ground 
of the heath, and surrounded by plantations from 
acacia trees. Some places are quite shut in by 
such a park. The Mennonite villages are distin- 
guished by cleanliness and niceness. Such a 
house looks like a villa out of its lovely surround- 
ing. Comparing those places with the Russian 
ones, one must notice an enormous difference. It 
is, therefore, no wonder that the present emperor, 
who likes the progress, favors the Mennonites, 
and all the Germans in general; and wishes to 
keep them in the country for the advancement of 
civilization. 
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The people are in general well situated. If 
there did not often come bad harvests, their wealth 
would be great. 

The country thus described I left on Sept. 2tst, 
and travelled with Brother Unger over Alexan- . 
drowsk, on the Dnieper and Schénwiese, where our 
dear Brother Oncken preached some years ago, to 
Einlage, the home of my fellow-traveller. In the 
evening, I held aservice in his house. 


Back To OprEssa.— Wednesday, 22d, I met, 
according to our agreement, the brethren Liebig 
and Schiiler, for a three-days’ voyage to Odessa. 
This journey I shall never forget ; for on the third 
day we experienced a dreadful storm on the Eux- 
ine Sea, which threw our vessel with such violence 
against the foaming billows that it got several 
cracks, creaking all the time, and being quite cov- 
ered with water. But the green, dancing waves 
were not to devour us ; for the Lord, who is strong 
to save, carried us safely across to the dear ones in 
Odessa. Here I remained some days to recover 
a little from the long journey of a hundred and 
twenty-five German miles. 


[Continued in next number.] 


Mission to Spuin. 
LETTER FROM Mr. KNAppP. 


Jan. 4, 1876. 

OBsTACLES,— The chief obstacle to Protestant 
work in Spain just now is the illiberal tendengy of 
the government. Most of the chapels established 
these years in small provincial towns have been 
closed by order of the local authorities under 
sacerdotal influences; but in the large towns, the 
residences of captain generals or governors, there 
is no danger to the cause, if those having charge 
are prudent enough to make no ostentatious dis- 
play of ceremonies which tend to excite the clergy. 
The last chapel and schools closed by authority, 
as far as I know, have been those at Camuiias, a 
village in La Mancha, where plenty of Don Qui- 
xotes still reside, ever ready to attack the gospel 
wind-mills, though unfortunately they do not come 
out worsted as in the days of their doughty proto- 
type. That work at Camufias is under the direc- 
tion of the Presbyterians. The mayor banished 
the pastor and teachers from the town. 

As our work is limited now to Madrid, Alicante, 
and Barcelona, there is no fear of interference on 
the part of the authorities, for the present, at least. 
When the queen-mother, Isabel IL, comes, which 
will be ere long, then we may look for Jesuitical 
machinations ; but they cannot even then result in 
any permanent harm to religious liberty, so long as 
the spirit of trans-Pyrenean Europe favors it. 
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LETTER FROM Mr. RAMoOs, 


Linargs, Jan. 14, 1876. 

WE buried a young girl fourteen years old lately, 
daughter of a brother, in which act we gave a 
great testimony to our faith. 

The father notified me, and said, “ Brother Paco 
(Frank), I want my daughter to be buried by us.” 
And so I summoned at once all the brethren ; and 
when they had come together in the house where 
the body lay, on my saying “Let us pray to our 
God,” all those present from other parts of the 
house (which contains twelve families) burst into 
laughter. But I then announced to them the 
name of Christ by means of the twenty-seventh 
chapter of Job, from the eighth verse, to which 
all paid good attention ; and, offering up another 
prayer, I requested all who should desire to ac- 
company us, asking them not to smoke, and to 
conduct themselves respectfully. All accompanied 
us; and in the midst of the town we met all the 
curas and the common council in procession, who 
all gave way and halted until we nad passed. 

When we had come to the Paztheon (cemetery ?) 
the brethren begged me to preach, which I did not 
consent to do on account of the circumstances 
through which the gospel is passing in this town; 

-but I did distribute some tracts on the “ Happy 
Death.” God was with us, and gave me his Spirit 
to speak to them of his power. God grant the day 
may come when preaching may be allowed with all 
liberty in Linares ! 


LETTER FROM Mr. CIFRE. 


BARCELONA, Jan. 16, 1876. 

BEGINNING Work. — Soon after my arrival here 
I made the acquaintance of some young men, two 
of them students at the University. Of course I 
had only one motive in continuing the acquaint- 
ance, and that was to preach to them Chris. After 
conversing one day with them on different sub- 
jects, I asked them if they had ever read the Bible. 
They said they had; and one of them said he had 
been excommunicated from the Roman Catholic 
Church because he loved the Bible. He was 
studying with the intention of becoming a priest, 
when he had a Bible given him by a friend. After 
studying it carefully, he found that he had been 
receiving much instruction that was contrary to 
the teaching of the Scriptures; and in a little 
while, after some controversy with his teachers, 
he left the seminary. Ever since, he says, he has 
been desiring to have some one give him Bible 
instructions. I rejoiced at so good an opportunity 
to speak to them of the way of salvation; and I do 
hope that God will bless the truth as it is pre- 
sented to them from time to time. I find that the 
Carlist war is in a measure preparing the people 
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to receive the truth. They see that their spiritual 
leaders are fighting against justice, peace, and 
morality, and they are losing confidence in them 
every day. Notwithstanding these seeming en- 
couragements for us to work here, there are some 
difficulties for us to meet. The Catalonians are 
the most industrious people that we have in the 
whole country. They are generally strong Repub- 
licans, and consequently liberal, and more willing 
to be instructed in that which is right; but yet 
the majority of them have no religion. They have 
said, “ Our religion does not make Spain any bet- 
ter, so we don’t want any religion.” Such senti- 
ments are very common among the lower classes ; 
so that we shall really have to labor as much 
among sceptics as among Catholics. 


OTHER WoRKERS.—There are in Barcelona 
three other missionaries, with their evangelists 
and teachers, laboring for the conversion of this 
people. One of them, Mr. Laurence, has been 
here, thirteen years: he has over one thousand 
children attending his schools in Barcelona and 
vicinity. He has a hospital for the poor, and a 
printing-house, where he prints three newspapers, 
besides Testaments, &c. He is an earnest laborer, 
and is doing a good work. I think he belongs to 
the Plymouth Brethren. 

There is a Methodist brother here, who, besides 
working among the natives, preaches in English 
every sabbath ; and he has quite a good congrega- 
tion of English-speaking people. There is also 
a French brother here who has a very pleasant. 
chapel, and is doing a good work. As one of the: 


‘missionaries said to me, “There is plenty for us- 


all to do here, and for others too, should they, 
come.” 

I have been looking for a place here in Barce-- 
lona, but I have found rents too high for me to: 
commence a work with my limited means. So I’ 
made up my mind that I should have to wait till: 
means were furnished from some source, and con-- 


cluded to see if I could find an opening in one of 


the many little towns adjoining Barcelona. I have: 
visited them all, and have come to the conclusion: 
that one of them is a very favorable place in which. 
to commence my work. It is about three miles. 
from Barcelona, and is said to be a very liberal: 
town, and just the place for a missionary. 

About three weeks ago I visited that place, and! 


. saw a number of the people. I told them the ob-- 


ject of my visit; and many seemed to approve of 
my plans, and expressed considerable pleasure. I. 
looked around for a suitable building in which to- 
commence my work, and found there were but two 
vacant ones, — one very large, and the other quite. 
small, I concluded to try to obtain the large one ; 
but, when I told the owner what I wanted the: 
house for, he refused to let me have it. Iwasa 
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' little disappointed ; but, the next day, saw the 
owner of the other building. He said he was will- 
ing to let me have it for any purpose I desired: 
all he wanted was the money. I went again with 
the money to pay the rent three months in advance 
(this the custom here), but was quite astonished to 
find that the man had changed his mind ; and, find- 
ing it impossible to persuade him to let me have it, 
I left him, disappointed again, but not discouraged. 
I went immediately to the blacksmith of the town ; 
and he said he had a building that would be va- 
cated the last of the month, I told my object in 
securing a building ; and he said that he was will- 
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ing to let me have it for such a good cause, that 
he was almost a Protestant himself. 

I dare not place too much confidence in what the 
man said, as they think nothing of telling a lie here. 

But the prospect seems favorable now, and I 
hope to succeed in getting the building. If I had 
had more means to do with, I could probably have 
got a good place in Barcelona before this. 

I am ready and anxious to do as fast as the Lord 
opens the way for me to work; and I ask the 
prayers of all Christians that God will bless the 
work in Spain. 

Pasto pg GRACIA, 123-125, 3°dra., Barcelona. 


MR. SOLTAU’S VISIT TO THE KARENS. 


{Mr. Henry Soltau, a young Englishman under appoint- 
ment to the China inland mission, recently spent some time 
in Burmah, on his way to China via Bhamo. His visit, with 
that of Mr. Stevenson, a worthy companion, at our mission- 
stations, was productive of much good. We find the follow- 
ing deeply interesting account of Mr. Soltau’s experiences 
. among the Karens, in “China’s Millions,” a magazine pub- 
lished in the interest of the inland mission. — Ep. MaG.] 


“ Tuesday, Aug. 10, 1875. — Embarked in a 
native boat on the Salwen River. After pro- 
ceeding some way up the stream, amid pour- 
ing rain, the river becomes narrower as we 
approached a famous and elegant monastery 
and poungee house. Here we landed; and, 


walking up from the boat under some beautiful | 


trees and palms, we came to the idol-house, 
and inspected the buildings. 

“ Adjoining the idol-house was another large 
building of the same style. A large, grand 
flight of granite steps led up to it. Entering 
a large veranda, the roof of which was sup- 
ported by grand lofty pillars, we found a large 
number of little boys squatting on the ground, 
with their slates before them, learning to read 
and write. The poungees, or priests, are the 
educators of the people. One longed to see 
the place turned into a large Christian school- 
house. In one of the rooms lay an old gray- 
headed priest, with his bony hands grasping 
a book which he was reading aloud. ‘ Dark- 
ness covers the land, and gross darkness the 
people.’ 

. “Leaving the large building, we went across 
to a smaller one, with a handsome, pagoda- 
like spire rising above it. Two or three priests 
were reclining in this building. In the centre 
stood a lofty funeral car, not on wheels, in 


which the bodies of priests are carried to be 
buried. 

“ Having inspected all that was to be seen, 
we returned to our boat, and ate some lunch 
as we journeyed up the river. The country all 
around the river is very flat, covered with long 
grass, cocoa-nut palms, and plantain-gardens. 
At length we came in sight of 


THE FIRST KAREN VILLAGE. 


Here we spent the night. The water being 
too shallow to allow of the boat approaching 
the shore, we were obliged to take off our 
shoes and socks, and wade to the land. The 
village of See-ti-yan is a small hamlet of nine 
houses, and a chapel which the Karens are 
building at their own expense. Two of the 
houses have shingle or wooden-tiled roofs ; 
the rest are covered with dried grass, made 
into a kind of thatch. We called at two or 
three of the houses at which Christians live, 
and shook hands with them. They received 
us most cordially. We found one of its best 
houses empty, the man and his wife having 
gone to Maulmain, as the wife was very ill. 
Being a Christian man, we knew he would be 
well pleased if we occupied his house; so we 
had all our things brought over from the boat, 
and the cook-boy prepared some dinner. 

“]T wonder if I can describe the house. 
Imagine a kind of wood with most of the trees 
cleared away, long grass growing all over it, 
through which are narrow pathways, just wide 
enough for one person to walk in. Following 
one of these paths, we come toa house built 
on large timbers which are fixed in the ground. 
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All the houses are built on poles on account 
of the wet. About six feet from the ground, 
a long platform or floor is built, part of it 
floored with timber, the rest with bamboo; 
over that part floored with wood, is a simple 
roof on poles. The three sides of the house 
are made of grass matting. The front is quite 
open, the veranda being about six feet wide, 
with a wooden fence in front of it. The sit- 
ting-room, if such it can be called, is open to 
the veranda, but has a flooring raised about 
two feet above the level of the veranda floor. 
A wooden partition separates the room from 
the bedroom, which has two apertures for 
windows, but no glass in them: a piece of 
matting is hung over them to keep out the 
rain. One of the Christian women came and 
swept out the place for us; another brought 
some eggs, another a fowl: so we had plenty 
for dinner. Over part of the bamboo flooring 
alittle shed was built, with a grass roof: this 
is the cook-house. 

“Dinner was laid on the floor of the sitting- 
room ; and we sat in our folding-chairs in the 
veranda, two feet lower, to eat it, and enjoyed 
itvery much. Two or three Karens sat in the 
veranda, chewing their betel-nut mixture, 
while we dined. I used my pocket-filter to 
drink from, as we discovered insects in the 
water. After dinner we took a stroll into the 
jungle, and as the sun set, and darkness came 
on, returned to our house. Several came in 
to talk with Mr. Rand. After tea the gong 
was sounded, and all the villagers, except the 
heathen, assembled for 


EVENING PRAYERS. 


“A very good custom exists among the 
Karen Christians. Morning and evening, 
when the gong is sounded, as many as can, 
and are willing to do so, assemble in the pas- 
tor’s house for prayers. The pastor reads a 
chapter, gives out a hymn, and prays. It was 
a strange scene. Mr. Rand and I and one or 
two of the men were in the raised part of the 
veranda, which I call the sitting-room. In front 
of us, in the veranda, sat, cross-legged, men, 
women, and children, in a row, nearly all of them 
busy chewing their coon. We had a glass lan- 
tern for our own use. The people brought 
their torches, made of a kind of gum found on 
some of the trees, which they mix with leaves, 
and form into a torch; these were stuck into 
three bottles, and placed on the floor. The 


flickering light lit up the brown, open faces of 


the Karens. Mr. Rand gave out a hymn, 
which they all sung, and then read and com- 
mented on a portion of Matt. v. At the close, 
two or three of the native Christians prayed ; 
and, after singing the doxology, all rose to go. 
Every one came and shook hands with us, 
from the oldest to the youngest. A few re- 


mained for a little talk with Mr. Rand. When. 


these had gone, we read and prayed together, 


and retired to rest. We found our beds spread » 


on the bedroom floor, the mosquito curtain 
suspended from cords over them. It was my 
first experience of sleeping on the floor out 
here. At first I imagined all kinds of things ; 
but after a while I fell asleep, being conscious 


before I did so of a rat flopping about the . 


room. He did not come near us, as our cur- 
tains protected us. 

“ After a tolerable night of rest, we rose. 
Already one or two girls and boys were in the 
veranda; and I had to wash my face and 
hands in the little pewter basin we had brought, 


in as dignified a manner as possible. Having | 


taken our preliminary cup of tea, the gong 
sounded for morning prayers: A good num- 


ber, nearly thirty in all, assembled. Mr. Rand . 


explained to them the tabernacle pictures 


which I had brought with me. The Karens » 


are very fond of pictures; and the Christians 
among them were especially interested in the 


discourse on the tabernacle. After prayer. 


and singing, they left for their work. 

“‘ We paid the school a visit after breakfast. 
The teacher is a young woman who was until 
last year in Miss Rand’s school. She has 
now about a dozen pupils, who squat on the 


ground, and learn to read, write, and cipher. . 


No chairs or desks were visible in the school- 
room. Mr. Rand examined the children, and 


was Satisfied with the progress they were | 


making. We waded from the bank of the river, 
and at half-past nine set sail for Don-yan. A 
fine breeze took us through the grass-covered 
waters. A bright sunshine brought out all the 
beauties of the scenery, which was grand and 
lovely. Before us lay a range of steep hills or 
mountains, from 1,000 to 2,500 feet high. The 
hills are of limestone formation ; but a small 
portion only of the rocks can be seén, as the 
hills are wooded to their summits. 

“We arrived at Donyan at half past ten, A.M., 
and experienced the same difficulty in getting 
the boat near the bank as before. We waded 


| 
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through water and thick black mud to the 
schoolhouse. The rain began to pour down in 
torrents; so we did not put on our boots 
again, but waded on to the pastor’s house. I 
did not mention, in describing the house at 
See-ti-yan, that we had to climb up a bamboo 
ladder to get into the house. We found it 
rather difficult to ascend the ladder outside the 
pastor’s house. Imagine us sitting down with 
the pastor’s wife and daughters and others, 
our trousers tucked up to our knees, our feet 
and legs bare, and no collars round our necks. 
The pastor was away for the day: his wife re- 
ceived us kindly. One of his daughters could 
speak English a little. We took all our meals 
there, as the pastor is more c/vi/ized than the 
rest of his people, and has a table and two 
chairs in his sitting-room. On the walls was 
the text in English, ‘ The Son of man is come 
to seek and to save that which was lost;’ and, 
close by, an illuminated advertisement of 
‘ Jayne’s Family Medicines ;’ while a little way 
off was a picture, from an illustrated paper, of 
the Queen and the Duchess of Edinburgh 
driving into London. 

“ Underneath the pastor’s house is a kind of 
farm-yard. Ducks, buffaloes, geese, and fowls 
assemble there, and the odorascending through 
the floor is at times any thing but pleasant. 
I was asked many questions by Mrs. Pastor, 
through Mr. Rand,— where I had come from ? 
whether Mr. Rand knew me before he came 
out to Burmah? whether we lived near to- 
gether in England and America? how old I 
was? I said I was going on for one hundred 
years of age. At this they laughed, saying 
they were sure I was not one hundred. I told 
them to guess. Had I a mamma? meaning a 
wife. No. They thought that a very serious 
calamity, and looked at me with great commis- 
eration. 

“The work at Don-yan was commenced by 
Miss McComber, who went to the village and 
found every one drunk. However, nothing 
daunted, she remained until they became sober, 
and then began speaking to them, with en- 
couraging results. Now there are over one 
hundred names on the church book, and the 
Christians are going on steadily. 

“ The pastor is a sound, steady, true Chris- 
tian man. He works for his living, but receives 
help, as well, from the Karens. They have 
built a tolerably large chapel, close by the 
water’s edge. 


Mr. Soltau’'s Visit to the Karens. 
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“ We went to visit the school, in which there 
are twenty-five pupils; but fourteen of these 
only were present, in consequence of the floods, 
Mr. Rand spent some time in examining them. 
Returning to the pastor’s house, we found he 
had returned. He can speak a little English, 
and understands a great deal that is said to 
him in that language. He is about forty years 
of age. Some time since he was taken to 
America by one of the missionaries: conse- 
quently he has enlarged ideas of things in 
general. After tea, the gong sounded for even- 
ing prayers. A good number assembled, sit- 
ting round the room against the wall. The 
pastor himself conducted prayers. A hymn 
was sung, scripture read, and a few remarks 
made; then all fell on their knees while he 
prayed. The doxology was sung, and the ser- 
vice concluded. Mr. Rand and I were asked 
to sing somethingin English. We had brought 
‘Songs and Solos,’ and sang ‘ Sowing Seed,’ 
‘ Ring the Bells,’ and ‘ The Home over there.’ 

“The schoolmistress and a niece of the pas- 
tor, who could speak a little English, and were 
able to sing from notes, joined us afterwards, 
and sang some of the pieces very well, in their 
broken English. They were greatly pleased 
with some of the tunes. What strange stories 
some of these hymns could tell if they could 
give account of all the people who have sung 
them, and all the circumstances under which 
they were sung! We spent a very happy 
evening at the pastor’s house. I felt drawn 
out in love to these humble followers of the 
Lord Jesus. Our gospel must be divine, for 
it so exactly suits all sorts and conditions of 
men. Wading back to our schoolhouse, we 
retired to rest. 

“ Thursday, Aug. 12. — Breakfasted at the 
pastor’s. Showed him and a few others the 
pictures of the tabernacle. Mr. Rand inter- 
preted the meaning and description given. 

“Left the village, after paying another visit 
to the school. Mr. Rand was satisfied with 
the progress the scholars were making. Amid 
pouring rain, we waded back, through mud and 
water, to the boat, and moved off in the direc- 
tion of another village in the same valley. 


DRINK AND OPIUM. 


“ Don-yan is a large village containing about 
three hundred houses. The people there who 
are not Christians are very lawless. Drink 
and opium are ruining them fast, and some 
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believe the place will soon be depopulated by 
these poisons. The English have allowed 
opium to be introduced, and receive large 
revenues from it. The Karens get such a 
craving for it that, in order to satisfy it, they 
will plunder and rob ohe another. 

“At length we reached the small village, 
and waded among mud and water, round some 
rice-fields, to the schoolhouse and the house 
of a Christian. 

“ The rain was pouring down. After climb- 
ing the bamboo ladder as well as we could, to 
the house of the native Christian, we were 
kindly received. Water for us to drink was 
brought in a large brass basin, by the hostess, 
with a little brass cup inside it for us to drink 
out of. ‘She brought water in a lordly dish.’ 

“By and by the school-bell rang, and Mr. 
Rand crossed over to the schoolhouse. Ima- 
gine a school inspector examining a school of 
boys, with their shoes and stockings off, and 
his trousers tucked up to the knees. The 
schoolhouse was a very rough affair : a bamboo 
ladder with about eight steps leads up to a 
flooring of split bamboos, supported on wooden 
posts. A simple roof, made of dried grass, 
covers this. The sides are all open, bamboos 
being fastened horizontally and perpendicularly 
around, to prevent the scholars falling over the 
sides; making the building look like a cage. 

“The boys were all naked with the excep- 
tion of a cloth round their loins. They sat on 
the floor, the master having one table for his 
books to rest upon. The little fellows seemed 
very happy, and were all chanting their lessons 
at the top of their voices, a strange noise 
which would very much perplex an English 
schoolmaster. 

“The school here has made the least prog- 

ress of any, the master being new, and the 
‘scholars irregular and very ignorant. Mr. 
Rand having given the master sundry instruc- 
tions, and having examined the boys, we left 
at two o’clock for See-ti-yan, where we were 
to pass the night. : 

“We reached See-ti-yan about five o’clock, 
and immediately proceeded to the same house 


we had previously occupied. The owner had. 
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returned, having left his wife in Maulmain ; 
he was very glad to receive uS. After dinner 
the people assembled for evening-meeting, in 
the veranda as before; the pastor of Don-yan, 
who has also charge of this village, having 
come over to baptize those who wished to con- 
fess Christ. The people told Mr. Rand they 
thought it would be very nice if the English 
teacher would speak to them through him. 

“After singing a hymn, Mr. Rand read 
Pet. iii, and I spoke on the verse, ‘Christ 
hath once suffered for sin.’ At the close, an- 
other hymn was sung, and prayer offered. The 
examination of candidates for baptism then 
took place. The pastor examined the one who 
came forward. All the members of the church 
were then invited to put any questions to him. 
Mr. Rand asked him some, to which he gave 
good replies. The pastor then requested all 
who were in favor of his being received into 
the church and baptized to hold up their hands. 
The whole company immediately held up their 
hands, and the lad was told he was accepted as 
a candidate, 

“ Friday, Aug. 13.— Pouring rain. After 
we had taken our tea, the people assembled, at 
the sound of the gong, for morning prayers. 
At the close, the other two candidates were 
publicly examined. The one was a woman 
who had a baby in her arms. Her husband is 
a heathen, but she has been converted since 
their marriage. The pastor examined her, and 
all were perfectly satisfied with her replies. 
She was passed for baptism. A lad present 
was also examined. His parents are heathen, 
and are rather opposed to his becoming a 
Christian. He also answered satisfactorily, 
and was received. After breakfast the com- 
pany again assembled in the veranda for the 


-baptismal service, and then all adjourned to 


the river-side. The pastor repeated the words, 
‘I baptize thee in the name of the Father,’ &c. 
and then immersed them. At the close all 
sang the doxology; and, having shaken hands 
with us, the company separated. We entered 
our boat for our return journey home. At 
length we reached our destination, and were not 
sorry to get some dinner and a good bath.” 


i 
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THE MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


YEARS ago Dr. Malcom, in the preface to 
his “Travels,” uttered the following stirring 
words: “Could you have stood with me 
over the graves of Swartz, Carey, Boardman, 
or Heber, or could you stand beside the de- 
parting ship where weeping parents give up 
dear children to many hardships and to be 
seen no more, how would your sacrifices 
appear in the comparison? What are you 
doing for the spread of Christianity, which 
compares with these, or with the widow’s mite, 
which was ‘all her living’? Oh! examine this 
matter. The blood of the heathen may be on 
your-soul. Have you properly satisfied your- 
self that it is not your duty to go to the 
heathen? Are you sure you are not required 
to give more to this cause? If it be the duty 
of some to go abroad, and of others to give up 
their sons and daughters, what ought you to 
do? Must the whole body of Christians do 
their duty? or will the services of a part 
excuse the remainder? Either those who go 
on missions are egregiously misled, and might 
without guilt have remained at home, enjoying 
all the sweets of civilized society, religious 
privileges, and family intercourse, or you are 
fatally deluded in supposing that you acquit 
yourselves of all obligation by paying a paltry 
dollar or two per annum or per month. What 
shall be said, then, of those who do not con- 
tribute towards spreading the knowledge of 
God and truth among the nations so much as 
the price of a gewgaw, or a ribbon, in a whole 
year? O Lord, lay not this sin to thy people’s 
‘charge! Let thy Church arise and shine, that 
the Gentiles may come to her light, and kings. 
to the brightness of her rising.” 


THE anniversary meeting of the mission- 
aries and native pastors connected with the 
American Mahratta mission, (Congregational) 
was held at Ahmednuggar during the last days 
of October. In 1848 the strength of that mis- 
sion was eight missionaries and their wives, 
three unmarried missionaries, and two single 
ladies, — twenty-one in all. Only one of these 
is now connected with the mission, the others 
having either died or connected themselves 
with other societies. At present there are 
eleven missionaries, all married, and three 


single ladies, — twenty-five in all. Of these, 
seven are children of the first twenty-one, 
But there has been a more notable expansion 
in the number of indigenous missionaries 
raised up to preach the gospel and take the 
pastorate of the churches. 


ACCORDING to “ The China Mail” an import- 
ant reform, or a step towards progress, is medi- 
tated by the Japanese Government. This is 
the abolition of the use of the Chinese charac- 
ter in all official documents, and the employ- 
ment instead of the use of the simple Hira 
Kana, which every Japanese can read. This 
will vastly facilitate the study of the Japanese 
language by foreigners, and consequently re- 
move another of the.barriers to intercourse 
between the Japanese and the nations of the 
West. The spoken language is said to be 
fairly easy to learn ; and the chief stumbling- 
block to interpreters has been the cumbrous, 
unsuitable, and quite unnecessary written char- 
acters transplanted from China. 


THE Moravian missionary Mr. Redslap 
lately undertook a perilous tour to the north- 
ern side of the Himalayas. He alludes, in a 
narrative of the journey, to a very curious 
custom which prevails among the natives. “I 
learned,” he says, “that some of the natives, 
believing our books to contain more whole- 
some instruction than their own, are in the 
habit of converting the leaves into globules, 
and prescribing and swallowing them in cases 
of sickness.”. 


Rev. M. M. PARKHURST, in one of his 
addresses at the missionary anniversary in In-' 
dianapolis held recently, dropped a very sig- 
nificant remark. Alluding to his late round- 
the-world trip, “In all my travels,” he said, “I 
never saw a new heathen temple. All the 
Pagan worship I witnessed was in an old, di- 
lapidated temple.” ‘“ Now that which decayeth 
and waxeth old,” saith the inspired writer of 
Hebrews, “is ready to vanish away.” How 
different is the aspect of Christianity to-day ! 


MISSIONARY LEAVEN. — The “ Friend of 
India” well says, “Let us bear in mind 
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also, that the gospel is like unto leaven which 
a woman hid in meal, and who did not regard 
the leaven as unsuccessful because she could 
not see it working, but waited. We cannot 
deny it to be the case with the gospel in India, 
to-day, that there is silent influence at work. 
Truth is undermining the vast structures of 
falsehood. Light is quietly penetrating into 
the dark recesses of heathendom, — recesses 
that have never heard the tread of the footstep 
of God's servant, but into which the word of 
God has found an entrance, and is also being 
known and felt to be the power of God unto 
salvation. It would remove our feeling of de- 
spondency if the bright side of the picture were 
looked upon with thankfulness to God. The 
Israelites saw no signs of the walls of Jericho 
falling until they had encompassed them for 
the seventh time ; but they were not discour- 
aged on that account. So let us, in the midst 
of the present inquiry, be encouraged in the 
contemplation of the sure success of the gos- 
pel in India. Could we but get at the effects 
of the sale and distribution of hundreds of 
thousands of copies of the word of God— 
effects beyond the reach of our daily ken — 
the conclusion would be, the success is far 
greater than we dared to anticipate.” 


“The members of the church are respect- 
fully and earnestly reminded to pray for Israel 
on their own sabbath — every Friday evening 
or Saturday morning. 

*** Poor nation! whose sweet sap and juice 
Our scions have purloined and left you dry ; 
Who by not keeping once became a debtor, 
And now by keeping lose the letter; 
Oh that my prayers — mine alas! — 
Oh that some angel might a trumpet sound, 
At which the Church, falling upon her face, 
Should cry so loud until the trump were drowned; 
And, by that cry, of her dear Lord obtain 
That your sweet sap might come again!’” 
Free Church Record, 


ARE you KEEPING ANY THING BACK ? — 
Bishop Steen, in a speech at Oxford, has set 
forth in the following expressive terms one of 
the great hinderances at the present time to 
missionary work : | 

“One looks at alarge meeting, and one sees 
a number of people who all say that missions 
are good, and that they are glad that men 
and women should be found to employ them- 
selves in them. But if a son or a daughter, 
a sister or brother, offers to go, every 
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machinery of entreaty, of threat, of endear- 
ment, is at once put in action to stop them. 


Does a person of any capacity volunteer, every 


one says, ‘ You must not go: you are useful at 
home ; you are needed here.’ And then, with 
strange inconsistency, people turn round and 
say, ‘ What a very inferior lot of men mission- 
ariesare!’ Weare an inferior lot, but we have 
put your stay-at-homes to shame ; and, poor as 
the instruments have been, their work has been 
great and glorious. But what are you doing 
when you keep back your friends and relatives ? 
You keep them back from God. You keep them 
back from a life of usefulness. You keep 
them back from a glorious death. You keep 
them back from a high place in heaven. You 
rob your own family of a special honor. You 
do what in you lies to maintain the Devil’s 
kingdom untouched, and to stop the progress 
of the word of God. I have stood by the 
death-beds of those who had given their lives 
to this great cause, and I have been obliged to 
ask myself whether it were worth the sacrifice ; 
and I know that itis. Compare this life and 
death with that. When I first left England, 
some of my friends bemoaned our parting as 
final ; and so it was, not because I had died in 
Africa, but because they died at home. One 
spends his whole life in trying to defer the 
inevitable end, but it comes. Another lives 
for eternity, and his life is as God wills. We 
know that brave men are not in’ more real 
danger than cowards are ; ‘and so it is in life.” 


Poor CAPITAL.—The St. Louis “ Chris- 
tian Advocate” has this “ poor capital” item : 

“They told Lord Erskine that a certain 
man was ‘dead, and that he had left £200,000.’ 
His lordship replied, ‘ That’s a poor capital to 
begin the next world with.’ And he was right. 
What a failure was that man’s life! He got no 
good of his £209,090 in this world, and did not 
get himself ready for the next. What did he 
do? What is the grand result of his life, of 
his toil, of his anxious days and sleepless 
nights? He raked together £200,000. What 
did he do with it? Kept itas long as he could. 
Why did he not keep it forever? He died. 
What became of it? He left it. To whom? 
To those who came after and to the squabbles 
of courts. If any good to the world ever 
came out of this £209,000, no thanks are due 
tohim. He kept it as long as he could, and 
left it only because he could not carry it with 
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him. There was not room enough in old 
Charon’s boat for him and his £200,0cc. If 
he had only ‘converted’ it, as bankers say! 
And it was ‘convertible’ into the blessings of 
the poor, into the sweet consciousness of hav- 
ing done some good while he lived, into the 
good hope of perpetuating his influence when 
he was dead and gone. But he did none of 
these things. He raked it together, kept it, 
died, left it, and it made his last bed no softer. 

“ We know a man worth half a million, and 
with no children. Why don’t he build a mon- 
ument ?—not of marble, that will crumble ; 
not of brass, that will tarnish. The Khedive, 
Mohammedan though he is, he has set a good 
. example. Do good with money if you would 
build an imperishable monument. The man 
who left his ‘ £200,000’ had no gift of useful- 
ness, but such gift as lay in his money. That 
he would not use. ‘Failure’ is not the right 
word here. It was asin! for it is a sin not to 
do good ; it is a sin to bury money in the 
ground, to lock it upin vaults, to waste it on 
one’s self. ‘Take therefore the talent from 
him. . . . And cast ye the unprofitable servant 
into outer darkness.’ ” 


NO LIGHT.’ 

At about 3 A.M., on the morning of June 12, 
1875, one of the steamers plying between 
Shanghai and Ningpo ran into a fishing-junk 
at anchor. 

It was very dark at the time, and raining fast, 
and the Chinese junk showed no light; so 
that, though the engines were promptly stopped 
and reversed, it was impossible to avoid the 
collision, since the junk was not seen till they 
were close upon her. 

Seven out of the eight Chinamen who formed 
the crew of the junk were saved by the steam- 
er’s boats. These men, on reaching Ningpo, 
were questioned as to the accident. “Why 
had you no light?” —“ Well, ” they replied, 
“ we had our lamp lit and burning the first part 
of the night; then it went out; and as we 
were very tired with trawling all day, and 
as we thought there was no danger where we 
were anchored, we did not trouble to re-trim 
the lamp, but turned in and slept till the 
steamer’s paddle-wheels crashing through our 
boat woke us in terror.” 

Ah, if they had but let the light burn till 
dawn ! 


No Light. 
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‘How often Christians make a similarly fatal 
mistake! They will watch and pray the first 
part of the night, and then they grow careless, 
confident, drowsy, and sleep with no light 
shown, and wake, perhaps, too late. 

Often, alas! in converts from heathenism 
we are distressed by these symptoms. Zeal 
and diligence are shown by them as catechu- 
mens, and for months, or even years, after 
baptism ; and then lukewarmness and _ back- 
sliding take the place of fervor and advance, 
and some even look like castaways. 

Or even true Christians, in prayer or preach- 
ing, take their lights in when prayer is over 
and the sermon finished ; instead of “ watch- 
ing unto prayer,” and waiting for the increase. 

But what if the steamer had failed to show 
her green and red lights? Then the death of 
the drowned fisherman and the destruction of 
the junk would have been laid justly to the 
captain’s account. And so, if Christians in 
England will not let the light of their liberal 
giving and fervent prayer, or, best of all, per- 
sonal service, shine across the waters which 
roll between England and China, will not the 
destruction of China’s millions lie, in a meas- 
ure, at the Christian’s door ?— A. E£. Moule in 
Missionary Gleaner. 

Nivcpo. 


MISSIONARY SIMILITUDES. 


Wuat is that white cloud that spreads its 
sunny sails above our head, and like some 
adventurous bark voyages the blue waters 
of the sky? Whence comes it, and whither 
does it go? Offspring it is of the sunshine, 
and child of the sea. Warmed by the genial 
sunbeams, that tiny cloud was breathed by - 
grateful Ocean in soft and fleecy vapor from 
her breast. Lifted to upper air, swift-pinioned 
winds were waiting to bear it far away. The 
noonday traveller in the desert blessed himself 
in its shelter, falling like the cool shadow of 
an angel’s passing wing upon the burning 
sands; and now, pausing over fainting fields 
and meadows scorched and withering in the 
summer sun, it falls in soft and gentle rain to 
the earth. The desert rejoices and blossoms 
as the rose, the wilderness and the solitary 
place are glad thereof, and forest trees clap 
their giant hands in gladness once again. The 
cloud has emptied itself upon the earth ; though 
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rich, for others’ sakes it has become poor. In 
giving life, its own it has not spared. 

But is it forever gone? Upon the morrow 
morn it will be seen sitting in a thousand silver 
dewdrops on the thorn, all radiant in its resur- 
rection life; with cups of nectar moistening 
the scarlet lips of the rose, or reposing in little 
scattered bays of liquid silver, landlocked in 
the convolutions of its leaves. By and by, on 
a ladder of sunbeams, it will ascend to heaven 
again ; again stretch sunny wings, and speed 
away on some new errand of mercy, bearing 
some fresh message of love. 

So has God distributed his blessings unequal- 
ly among his people, to the intent that bya 
mutual communication of their good things the 
bands of love may be strengthened. When 

‘the hearts of his children are warmed by his 
love, then it is that, like the ocean under the 
kindly influence of the sun, their benevolence, 
like the mists and clouds, is drawn forth and 
upwards. His providence, by such agencies 
and organizations as our Church Missionary 
Society, enables their bounty to be distributed 
over the desert and barren places of the earth ; 
and this again, like the dew rising in their 
gratitude and thanksgiving, effectually redounds 
to the glory of God. Thus the superfluities of 
our natural life become the necessities of 
others’ spiritual life ; our abundance the sup- 
ply of their need; and so the word of Scrip- 
ture is fulfilled: “He that gathered much had 
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nothing over, and he that had gathered little 
had no lack."—Rev. G. Ensor in Missionary 
Gleaner. 


A Baptist in one of the Southern States 
writes: “ Please forward to my address ten 
copies of ‘The Macedonian.’ Our Southern 
Baptist Room has seen fit to stop the publica- 
tion of the only paper specially devoted to the 
mission subject. We desire to have our minds 
stirred up by reading what zs to be done, and 
what is dezzg done, in missions. For my own 
part, I long to see the time when the Northern 
and the Southern Baptists shall stand shoulder 
to shoulder and hand in hand in winning souls 
to Christ. ‘Pray for the peace of Jerusalem. 
They shall prosper that love her.’ ” 


A COLORED preacher in the South writes, 
“ Enclosed you will find twenty-five cents to 
pay you for my ‘ Macedonian,’ as far as it will 
go. Give me credit on the wrapper; then I 
will know you have received the money. ‘ The 
Macedonian’ is the best religious paper I see. 
I was more than pleased to see that pagoda 
cut. Let us pray that some great earthquake 
from God may tumble it over, that he may 
assert his own claims over this people. The 
Baptists in the North seem to be put in the 
line for business. Every one is at work. Go 
on, my dear brethren: there is a great reward 
for you.” 


A CONVERSATION 
[8 p.m. Moonlight. A grove of trees. Half 


an hour ago carts with tents, &c., have ar- 


rived in the neighborhood of a village in the 
jungles. The servants and the missionary 
are engaged in erecting the tents. Hammer- 
ing of tent-pegs, and putting up of poles. The 
cook has made a little earthen fireplace in a 
corner, and ts boiling rice and grilling a fowl. 
Several of the inhabitants of the village have 
gathered round to look, and some are volun- 
teering help. Through the trees are seen in 
the distance a few mud-houses in the village- 
street. Enter Bhagmut, a young man of 


eighteen years of age, who comes up to the 
missionary.) 


IN NORTH INDIA. 


Bhagmut. 
sir.) 

Missionary. Salam, Bhagmut ; I am very 
glad to see you again. How are all at home? 

Bhag. All well, sir. Shall I help with the 
tent ? 

Miss. It will be a great kindness; and 
when it is up we will have a little talk. 

[ They set to work. After a little while the 
tent is up ; and then while the servants busy 
themselves in putting up the tent doors, bring- 
ing in the carpets and furniture, boxes of 
books, &c., Bhagmut and the missionary sit 
down on a bedstead a little way off.) 

Miss. 1 have heard of you since I saw you 


Salam, sahib. (Good-evening, 
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last, Bhagmut. Mr. Charles told me how you 
had asked him to baptize you when you were 
in the training-school, and how he bad sent 
you home to tell your father about it first, and 
sent two Christians with you ; but the Chris- 
tians came back without you. That is a matter 
of four months ago ; how have you been get- 
ting on since? 

Bhag. (sorrowfully). Yes, sir: my father 
would not let me become a Christian ; and my 
mother cried a great deal, and talked about 
throwing herself into a well; and they said 
they would take my wife away. 

Miss. And so you staid at home ? 

Bhag. Yes, did. Bat (after a pause) they 
have made me teacher in the village ; and I 
have got fifteen or sixteen boys,, who come 
every day to learn. Will you come and see 
the school to-morrow, sir? 

Miss. Yes: 1 shall be very glad to do so. 
What have they learnt? 

Bhag. Oh, not much yet: we have only 
just begun. But they are learning to .read 
and write a little; and we hope to begin a 
little ciphering in a few days. 

Miss. And do you teach them any thing 
about Christianity ? 

Bhag. Yes: I tell them some Bible-stories, 
as they can understand. 

Miss. And what do you think about the 
gospel yourself now? 

Bhag. You know I believe it, sir: you 
know I asked Mr. B. A. to baptize me; and I 

should not have done that if I had not be- 
lieved. 

Miss. Yes, that is true; but you do not 
wish to be baptized now. 

Bhag. Yes,Iido. I was going to ask you 
to take me: away with you to Khajurpur, and 
let me be baptized there. 

Miss. But why not be baptized here, where 
all your friends will be able to see oe bap- 
tism, and see what it means ? 

Bhag. 1am afraid of that. My father will 
be very angry with me. He will never consent 
to it. I would rather go back to the training- 
school, and be baptized there. 

Miss. Let us look to our Bibles a little. 
You remember what is said, “ He that confess- 
eth.” Now, before whom ought you to con- 
fess Christ, if it be not before your own friends 
and relatives here? And, if you go away with 
me, do you not think they will say you were a 
coward; that, if you wanted to be a Christian, 
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you should have become one where you were? 
And perhaps they will say something worse, — 
that you did not care about being a Christian 
for its own sake, but because you wanted to 
get a comfortable situation, and a good salary, 
and live with the saizds at Khajurpur. Be- 
sides, do not you wish your father and mother 
to become Christians too? and how are you 
to try and teach them about Christianity if you 
run away with me? 

Bhag. 1 have been trying to teach them; 
but they will not listen. 

Miss. No; a tree does not grow in an 
hour. Besides, they probably think you are 
young, and cannot teach them. But suppose 
you boldly become a Christian, and stay in 
your own home, and show by your kind- 
ness and obedience to them that Christianity 
has made you better instead of worse, a better 
man and a better son, instead of running away 
with me, and hiding your light under a bushel: 
do you not think that will be more effectual 
than any talk that you may have with them 
about Christianity ? 

Bhag. They will not let me live with them 
after I have became a Christian. They will 
turn me out of the house: they said they 
would. 

Miss. Very well: if they turn you out of 
the house, that will be no fault of yours ; and I 
can promise you we will give you a home in 
Khajurpur then. But it is not good that you 
should leave them of your own accord. 

Bhag. Yes, what you say is very good ; but 
I am not strong enough. 

Miss. One thing you should do is to pray 
for more strength. 

Bhag. 1 do do so, sir. 

Miss. Yes, 1 quite believe you; but let 
us kneel down and pray together now. 

[ They kneel down: on rising | — 

Miss. To-morrow I will go round and see 
your school; and then you shall take me to 
your home, and we will have a talk with your 
father and mother. 

Bhag. Thank you, sir. Your dinner is 
coming [the cook is seen taking the dinner into 
the tent]: so I must not keep you longer. 
Salam. 

Miss. Salam. 

[On the morrow the missionary goes into 
the village, and sees the school; then proceeds 
to Bhagmut’s house, but is unsuccessful in 
softening or in reasoning with the father and 
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mother. Bhagmut is afraid of being baptized 
in the village; and the missionary leaves after 
two or three days without taking him with 
him. It is well, however, to add that the same 
Bhagmut was baptized about a year after- 
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wards by another missionary, and his wife 
also some time after that.| 

[V. B.— The outline of the above story is 
true, the names having been changed.) —H. 
W. S., in Missionary Gleaner. 


EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


E> THE receipts of the Union for the 
month of January were as follows: regular 
donations, $12,763.48; legacies, $1,248.87 ; 
total, $14,012.35. 

For the month of January of last year, the 
receipts were, from donations, $11,296.87; 
from legacies, $4,524.38; making a total of 
$15,821.25. 

The total of regular receipts for the present 
fiscal year, from April 1 to Feb. 1, are $80,- 
065.84; last year, forthe same term, $77,- 
434-79. 

At the present writing (Feb. 15), the receipts 
in February have been light. We hope the 
last half of the month will make up for a seem- 
ing deficiency thus far. Every thing depends 
upon these two months of February and 
March. We must not fall behind last year. 
Do not fail us in these last lifts. 


> THE Missionary Union, in connection 
with the other national societies, is invited to 
hold its next annual meeting in Buffalo. It 
will be a good place for the meetings. 


A Woman’s Baptist MISSIONARY 
Society has been formed on the Pacific coast, 
auxiliary to the Missionary Union, like the 
society in Boston and that at Chicago. Its 
first contributions have been made to the work 
in Japan, under Mr. and Mrs. Arthur. We 
hope this society will succeed in stirring up 
the whole Pacific coast to the work of missions 
to heathen lands. The officers of the society 
are, Mrs. B. F. McLafferty, Pres.; Mrs. Fanny 
M. Conro, Cor. Sec.; and Mrs. M. E. Watt- 
son, Treasurer. We are glad to welcome 
another helping hand. 


WE wish to call the attention of our subscri- 
bers to the necessity of their notifying the 
Superintendent of Publications whenever they 
change their residence, as he does not feel 


authorized to change the address until so no- 
tified. 

We would also suggest the propriety of 
sending the ten cents for postage, when send- 
ing the dollar for the MAGAZINE. 


Rev. Dr. Binney has arrived in Italy, in 
feeble health, where he will spend the winter 
before coming to this country. 


WE have already announced the dangerous 
illness of Mrs. Churchill of Ningpo, China. 
We now sadly announce her death, which oc- 
curred at Yokohama, on Dec. 17. ; 

It is only a year and a half since she, with 
her husband, went out in obedience to the 
great command. She leaves a bereaved hus- 
band and a motherless infant in a far-away and 
heathen land. Her remains were carried back 
to Ningpo for burial. 


THIRTY-TWO American single ladies are 
Protestant missionaries in China. They have 
been in the mission-field from one to twenty- 
five years, and average five years each in mis- 
sion work, 


A BEAUTIFUL cabinet photograph of the 
birthplace cf ADONIRAM JUDSON, at Malden, 
Mass., may be had by addressing Freeman A. 
Smith, our treasurer, enclosing thirty cents. 
It is a fine picture. Dr. judson’s father was 
the minister of the old Congregational Church 
at the time of the birth of his illustrious son. 


ALL the new missionaries who left this coun- 
try the past autumn have now arrived on their 
respective fields of labor. Thus another is 
added to the tokens of the divine favor, in 
never allowing a missionary of the Missionary 
Union, on the voyage outward or homeward, 
to be swallowed up in the deep. It is a mar- 
vellous record. 
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Dr. S. WELLS WILLIAMS, of Peking, has 
recently issued his immense “ Syllabic Diction- 
ary of the Chinese Language,” upon which he 
has been engaged nearly forty years. Some 
idea of the amount of labor he has bestowed, 
single-handed; upon this work, may be formed, 
when it is stated that the dictionary contains 
about 53,000 examples and phrases, comprised 
under 10,094 articles, the number of separate 
characters given being 12,577. And not only 
is the Peking pronunciation of this vast num- 
ber of characters given, but also the methods 
of pronouncing them at Shanghai, Amoy, and 
Canton. 

This noble work will be of great value to 
our missionaries. 


In Memoriam. 
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“ ONE of the hardest problems,” says “ The 
Christian Weekly,” “that our foreign mis- 
sionaries have to face is, What shall I do with 
my children? There are difficulties amount- 
ing almost, if not quite, to impossibilities of 
educating their children adequately on heathen 
soil ; to say nothing of the oftentimes injurious 
influences of climate, and the always danger- 
ous contiguity of heathenism. The Basle 
Missionary Society treats this difficulty in a 
heroic way. It requires the missionaries to 
send their children home when three years of 
age, and then it takes charge of them, and 
educates them at its own expense, till they are 
fifteen years of age, aiding them then to go out 
into the world on their own account.” 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. JuL1A ALLEN JAMESON was born 
June 17, 1846, in Fiskdale, Mass., where she 
continued to reside in her father’s family till 
she was seventeen years of age. At that time 
she was invited by a relative and lifelong 
friend of her father, E. Marsh, Esq., of Alton, 
Ill, to go West for a time, and make his house 
her home. The invitation was accepted ; and 
for nearly five years she lived in her new home, 


being loved and treated as a daughter, and 
giving in return a daughter’s affection and 
confidence, which subsequent absence and 


lapse of time served only to increase. For 
three years of her residence in Alton she was 
a pupil in the city high school, and for two 
years a successful teacher in one of the city 
school departments. Only a few months after 
arriving in Alton she believed the gospel, and 
united with the Baptist church, the meetings 
of which she had attended from the first. Her 
musical gifts rendered her a very useful mem- 
ber of the congregation, and also of the church 
and mission sabbath-schools, in both which 
she was a valued teacher, and seldom absent 
from her class. With many other good women 
of the Alton church, she was also engaged in 
the work of district visitation and tract distri- 
bution. No words could better describe her 
general deportment during those years than 
these, written on hearing of her death, by one 
who had the best opportunities of knowing her 
during her stay in Alton: “ She was so docile 
and quiet, always the same, ready to do a kind 
act for any one; never demonstrative, yet 
appreciating every act of kindness.” If this 


description lacks any thing, perhaps it is a 
reference to a cheerfulness rarely ever inter- 
rupted, and an enthusiasm in study and in the 
work of teaching seldom sutpassed. 

In the spring of 1868 Miss Allen became 
engaged to Rev. M. Jameson, then and for 
eight years previously pastor of the church at 
Alton. He was at that time contemplating an 
entrance on the work of foreign missions, 
though no public intimation of such a purpose 
had yet been given. Into her future husband’s 
plan of life and work in Burmah, she entered 
heartily, being altogether willing to go, if such 
should be his duty. An interval of more than 
a year preceding her marriage was spent at the 
East, mostly at the Oread Institute, Worcester, 
Mass., where she was a pupil, but partly also 
with her loved and loving family at Fiskdale. 
Here she was married in the Baptist meeting- 
house, by Rev. Dr. Murdock, Aug. 26, 1869. 
The departure for Burmah was much delayed, 
owing to the impossibility of getting a ship, 
until it was decided to send the missionaries 
by the overland route. They left New York 
Dec. 22, 1869, and landed in Rangoon Feb. 22, 
1870. Bassein, which was to be their home 
and field of labor, was reached March 7; and 
the next day a teacher was secured, and both 
began the study of the language. 

Of Mrs. Jameson’s work and influence as 
the wife of a missionary, it cannot be expected 
that very much will be said. She had but re- 
cently arrived on the field, compared with 
many who have spent long years in mission- 
ary labor. The care of a household occupies 
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much of the time of a missionary’s wife, and, 
as with the pastor’s wife at home, what she 
does for the people must be done in addition 
to her home work. 

Besides having the care of her children, one 
born September, 1870, and the other April, 
1872, Mrs. Jameson, though constitutionally 
well and strong in America, was much afflicted 
by illness in Burmah. The first year or two 
she suffered severely from rheumatism. The 
last two years and more of her life, owing to 
another complaint, her health was very feeble ; 
and she was not for any long period, if at all, 
well and strong. Notwithstanding these ob- 
stacles, however, she never altogether gave up 
the work of getting the language, though often, 
and sometimes for months, interrupted in regu- 
lar study. Besides giving much assistance in 
teaching classes from the mission school 
through the week, and in hearing the cate- 
chism lessons of school-boys in the family on 
the sabbath, she was able, during the last year 
of her life, to meet the native Christian women 
regularly on sabbath, and to lead their meet- 
ing by reading the Scriptures, and frequently 
by making brief explanations, and by engaging 
in prayer. By her singing also, she added 
largely to the interest of these little meetings. 
They were held immediately after the forenoon 
chapel service, which she did not attend. The 
time of that service she usually spent in 
preparing for her meeting with the women. 
Earlier in the morning it was often a pleasure 
to her husband to help her, by suggestions on 
the passage to be read, and by removing some 
of the difficulties in the way of expressing a 
given sentence in Burmese. But, after this, 
the preparation and the leading of the little 
meeting was her own work. A _blank-book 
which she left has on several pages simple 
yet instructive remarks on different passages 
of the Gospel of John, much more than half 
of which, a brief portion at a time, she read at 
these meetings. These remarks are written 
in English ; but here and there Burmese ter- 
minations and words are interlined, so as to be 
easily recalled if forgotten. The book, how- 
ever, was used only in preparation, not in the 
meeting. The last page is accurately trans- 
lated into Burmese on the opposite page ; the 
writing being at first with Burmese characters, 
to using which she was not much accustomed, 
and afterwards with English equivalents. No 
doubt, had life and health been spared, this 
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same kind of work would,have been continued ; 
and it could have had but one issue, — an abil- 
ity to explain the word of God to the native 
women, and to converse freely with them reli- 
giously. What she might yet have done, in a 
quiet way, for the women of Bassein, directly 
and indirectly, seems one of the reasons why 
it would have been for the glory of God had 
her life been spared. But such was not the 
will of Him who doeth all things well. 

One qualification for usefulness Mrs. Jame- 
son possessed to such a degree as to be ‘worthy 
of mention, —a taste and aptness for advising 
in sickness, and for prescribing simple reme- 
dies. Besides being naturally inclined to such 
service, her experience derived from the ‘care 
of her own family, together with her reading, 
had made her advice and help unusually valu- 
able for one of her age. She was often per- 
mitted to be of service to native families in 
this way, and in her own family her care of the 
sick was prompt and judicious. 

Two years ago Mrs. Jameson went to Maul- 
main, and spent several weeks under medical 
treatment, but she seemed to obtain only tem- 
porary benefit. Her physician said she ought 
to return home the next year ; and it was fully 
decided, during the past year, to ask permis- 
sion of the Executive Committee for her re- 
turn, with her children, in the ensuing spring. 
It was hoped that a residence of a year or 
two in her native climate would recruit her 
strength, and enable her to rejoin her husband 
in Burmah. But this was not to be. In June 
last, after some three months of suffering and 
wasting away from inability to take nourish- 
ment, she gave birth to her third child, and for 
some time seemed to have good prospect of 
recovery with better health than she had had © 
for years before ; for such was the nature of 
her former complaint, that, with due care after 
confinement, it was hoped, with good reason, 
that she might be well and strong again. At 
the end of a month, however, there was such 
a change for the worse, that her husband de- 
cided to take her at once to Rangoon. She 
was herself very sanguine of good results from 
the passage. But she failed so rapidly that 
she took no interest in the journey, and was 
hardly conscious except of her own suffering, 
which was at times intense. After there be- 
gan to be serious apprehensions of her speedy 
departure, and when her words would have 
been so precious, she was not able to make 
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any intelligible communication. On reaching 
Rangoon, she was so low that the physicians 
would not allow her removal from the steamer. 
Very many friends from the missionary circle 
came to her bedside, but it is doubtful whether 
she recognized any of them. She died the 
day of arrival, soon after noon, July 10, 1875. 
Funeral services were had at the Burman 
mission residence the next day, which was 
the sabbath; and the next morning the same 
steamer bore the remains back to Bassein, 
where they were buried with appropriate ser- 
vices, in the city cemetery, near the graves of 
Mr. Douglass, Mrs. Van Meter, and the chil- 
dren of Mr. Hopkinson and Mr. Goodell. 
The closing verses of the familiar hymn, sung 
at the open grave by a choir from the Karen 
School, were strikingly appropriate to such a 
burial : — 
“ Asleep in Jesus ! time nor space 

Affects this precious hiding-place: 

On Indian plains or Lapland snows, 
Believers find the same repose. 


Asleep in Jesus! far from thee 

Thy kindred and their graves may be ; 
But thine is still a blessed sleep, 

From which none ever wakes to weep.” 


Mrs. Jameson’s religious. experience was 
very even, and free from marked depressions 
or elevations. Perhaps in her earlier religious 
life she had no convictions of duty as to mis- 
sionary work beyond what is common to many 
other young Christians, whose minds naturally 
turn to such work at times. But when, in the 
providence of God, a missionary life was before 
her, she entered on it in a spirit of service to 
Christ. She wrote from Worcester, January, 
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1869, “ I know I do not fully realize the hard- 

ships of a life in a heathen land, nor ever shall 
till the trial is made. But that does not make 
me the less willing to go, if it is my duty and 
God's will. What difference can it possibly 
make in the end, whether we labor here, or 
there? We shall still be in the vineyard of 
the Lord ; and I think, when we get to heaven, 
we shall never regret any sacrifice made for 
Christ.” Five years later, while in Maulmain 
seeking the recovery of her health, she wrote 
the following words, from which the reference 
to her children need not be omitted. In her 
estimation, duty to them helda very prominent 
place among her duties as a Christian. She 
wrote, “I do want to live near my Saviour, 
and to love him more than I do any thing or 
any one else. I want to feel all the time that 
I am safe, and that I am saved through faith 
in his precious blood. I feel that I need so 
much grace, and so much patience and for- 
bearance, in dealing with these dear little boys. 
I get peevish and cross with them sometimes, 
and try to correct them when I am out of 
humor myself. I don’t want todoso. I want 
to govern myself, and not get angry with them; 
but I know I cannot do this myself: God will 
help me if I go to him in faith. I want to 
have love to God and Christ the mainspring 
and motive of all I say and do.” How far she 
fell short of this standard, no one knew better 
than herself. Though she thus longed for 
conformity to the will of God, she rested not 
on her own attainments, but on the finished 
work of Christ. And now she is eternally at 
rest with him, and her longings are satisfied ; 
for she sees him as he is, and is like him. 


BassEIn, Fan. 4, 1876. 


MAINE, $424.28. 


Damariscotta, ch., mon. con. coll., Henry Crocker, 
tr., 3-50; Livermore Falls, ch., mon. coll., ag 
Brooklin, ch., mon. con. coll., per Rev. E. S. 
Fish, 6.03; West Waterville, ch, 25; Turner, : 
ch., 10; Brewer Village, Wm. Long, 10; Jeffer- 
son, 1st ch., 123 $81.53 
Waldoborough, ch. 12.50; Bath, rst ch. J. L. 
Purington, tr., of wh. 5° is for Af. Miss., 82; Lu- 
bec, ch., 3; Paris, ch., of wh. 16 is mon. con. 
coll., 49-253; Waterville, ch., a New Year's gift, 
D. R. Wing, tr., 100: Rockland, 1st ch., 50; 
Camden, a friend, 2; Bethel, Mrs. M. J. New- 
ton, 12; Searsmont, Rev. T. B. Robinson and 


ife, 305 349.75 
Coll. per Rev. W. S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., War- 
ren, a frien 2.00 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN JANUARY, 1876. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $40.50. 


Wilton, ch., 2-503 Rumney, Baker’s River, ch., 183; 
Fisherville, Malvina Burr, 5; Merideth Centre, 
L. Plummer, 5; Rumney, 1st ch., 5; Henniker, 
Mrs. Silas Colby, 2; New Boston, ch., mon. 
con. coll., 3 $40.50 
VERMONT, $128.51. 
Townshend, Rev. Mark Carpenter, 100; Wilming- 
ton, ch., 3.50; Brattieborough, Miss K. Wait, 2; 


Moittpelier, ch., 33 108.50 
Coll. per Rev. W. S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., South 
Windham, ch., 20.01 


MASSACHUSETTS, $2,286.8:. 
Newburyport, ch., Horace Choate, tr., 59.52; Do- 
ver, ch., mon. con. coll., 5.30; Chelsea, Mrs. A. 
Rogers, 5; Cary-ave. ch., 57.60; Westborough, 
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ch. J. E. Beeman, tr., 22; Southbridge, Joel 
Cheney, a New Year’s present, 50; Cambridge, 
qst. ch. S. S., for the purchase of medicines for 
Moung Reuben, for miss. use, care Rev. }: R. 
Haswell, 50 gold, and exchange 56.50; J. S. 
Swaim, too; Groton, ch., a friend, 1; 

North Tisbury, Wom. Miss. Circle, tow. sup. of a 
girl in Miss Peabody’s sch., 4; Princeton, A. H. 
Goddard, 255; Lynn,a friend, 1; Middleborough, 
Central ch., 67.32; Arlington, ch., J. S. Crosby, 
tr, 239-48: A. P. Wyman, 5; Newton Centre, 
Soc. of Miss. Ing. of Newton ‘Theo. Inst., 
Moung Edwin, tr., 19.68; Worcester, Pléasant- 
st. ch. S. S., for sup. Shan teacher, 20; 

North Attleborough, ch., S. S. Ginnods, tr., 74.343 
Randolph, rst ch., 96; East Stoughton, ch., 1.15 3 
Holyoke, rst ch., 12.853 

Boston, Central-sq. ch., B. L. Crocker, tr., 36.08 5 
Union Temple, ch., ‘Tay Edwards, for the Chi- 
nese miss, 53 Clarendon-st. ch., quar. coll. for 
oa of wh. 28.36 is for the translation of the 

ible into Shan, B. E. Cole, tr., 629.40; Bow- 
doin-sq. ch., H. A. Inman, tr., 92.07; 

Chicopee@ Central ch., 9: Wrentham, Mrs. Crock- 
eit, of Planeville, 5; Winchester, ch., 5.95 ; Shel- 
burne Falls, ch. and soc., J. B. Bardwell, tr., 
15.75; Framingham, Mrs. E. B: Parker, for sup. 
of Lena Hines, in Mrs. F. H. Eveleth’s sch., 
Toungoo, 25; North Chelmsford, N. B. Ed- 
wards. 93 Mansfield, ch., 64.06; Watertown, 1st 
ch., Samuel Noyes, tr, 200; West Acton, ch. 
S. S., penny coll., E. Hall, tr., 173 

Coll. per Kev. W. S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., Low- 
ell, 5th ch., 


RHODE ISLAND, $940.22. 


Pawtucket, rst ch., E. W. Barrows, tr., 247.723 
Providence, Cranston-st. ch. S. S., for quar. sup. 
of Moung See Dee, nat. pr., Joseph Harris, tr. 
18.75; Central S. S., to const. Mary F’. Greene, 
Annie Salsbury, and William Henry Hobson, H. 
L. M., 336.29; Brown-st. ch., A. G. Stillwell, tr., 


141.87; 

R. |. Bap. State Con., R. B, Chapman, tr.. Provi- 
dence, 1st ch., mon. con. coll., 84.03; Sheldon- 
ville, ch.,63 East Providence, 2d ch., 5.56; Paw- 
tucket, Mrs. B. A. Benedict, to const. E. G. 
Wooster of Benedict Inst., Columbia, S.C., H. 

M., 100; 


CONNECTICUT, $313. 


New London, a friend, 6; New Haven, 1st ch., 
153; East Lyme, ch., 10; Norwich, a contribu- 
tor, 115; Mrs. M. G. Smith, 4; West Haven, 
John Liblem, 10; Middletown, David Stevens, 
5; Saybrook, 1st ch., 10; 


NEW YORK, $1.743.21., 


Albion, Mrs. E. F. Sawyer, 5; Williamson, Rev. 
John Wilder, 9; Gaines and Murray, ch. S. S., 
3503 Barnes Corner, Mrs. Sarah Edwards, 25 ; 

rs. L. R. Greenly, 16.20; Savonna, Rev. J. C. 
Mallory, 5; Buffalo, Prospect-ave. ch. S. S., of 
wh. 55 is tow. sup. of student in Theo. Sem. at 
Rangoon, 70; 

Syracuse, Cent. ch. S. S., of wh. 50 is tow. sup. of 
nat. teacher, care of Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, and 43.16 
for general purposes, 93.16; Sand Hill, ch., 10; 
South Otselic, of wh. 13.50 is fr. ch., 4 fr. S. S., 
and 5 fr. Mrs. Florence A. Leech, 22.50 ; Glovers- 
ville, Karen B. Soc., for sup. of Bau-yn-pau, Ka- 
ren pr, care of Mrs. C. B. Thomas, Henthada, 
Burmah, 56.50 ; 

Jamestown, Mrs. Hunt, per Rev. O. Dodge, 5 ; Sar- 
atoga Springs, ch., 152 25; ‘lownship, C. F. Sea- 
bury, 10; Brooklyn, Marcy-ave. ch., A. K. de 
Guiscard, tr., 350; Auburn City, Rev. Edgar 
Smith, 50; 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., Southern 
N. Y. Asso., N.Y., Trinity, ch., 140; Warburton- 
ave. S. S., for J. R. Haswell’s class, Burmah, 70; 
W. B. Wheeler, 10; North ch., bal. 1; A. E. 
Kent, of wh. 70 is to sup. G. Boyriah, care Rev. 
J. E. Clough, and 65 to sup. student in Rangoon 
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Long Island Asso., Williamsburg, 1st ch., in pt., 


$356.92 


611.48 


184.34 


762.55 


350.76 
20.76 


744 63 


195-59 


313-00 


133-790 


182.16 


567.25 


356.00 
100.00 


Donations. 


H. R. Central Asso., Middletown, ch., in pt., 

Wash. Union Asso., Sandy Hill, ch., bal. 100; 
Mrs. Lucy Harrington, 5; 

Dutchess Asso., North East, Philo W. Clark, 

Coll. per Rev. G. H. Brigham, Dist. Sec., Black 
River Asso., Mannsville, ch., 

Broome and Tioga Asso., Owego, Mrs. E. S. 
Buckbee, 

a ey River Asso., Elmira, 1st ch., 5.50; 2d 
ch., 8; 

Cortland Asso., Groton, ch., 38.73 ; Homer, ch., 25; 

Madison Asso., Hamilton, rst ch., 

Orleans Asso., Medina, ch., of wh. 100 is from Mrs. 
Lucy M. McCormick, to const. herself H. L. M., 


NEW JERSEY, $814.57. 


Paterson, A. W. Rogers, of wh. 500, gold, is for 
salary of Rev. D. H. Drake, Kurnool, India, and 
100 for general purposes, 667.50; Newfield, ch., 
4; Newark, rst ch., for the Greek Miss, 36; 
Bricksburg, ch., of wh. 3 is fr. S. S., John B. 
Peters, tr., 17.503 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Wond- 
bury, ch., 16.20; Belvidere, ch., 2.86; Sandy 
Ridge, ch., 313-25 5 South Seaville, ch., bal. 14.793 
Vineland, Rev. W. W. Meach, 5; 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., North N. J. 
Asso., North Orange, ch, for sup, of Tha Wha 
Thing, a Bible-woman in Rev. S. T. Goodell’s 
sch., Bassein, Burmah, 25; Newark, Fair Mount, 
ch., in pt., 4.22; Hudson City, ch., in pt., 8.25; 


PENNSYLVANIA, $3.230.15. 


Bloomfield, ch. S. S., 5; Salina, ch., 3; Upland, 
Mrs. J. rozer, 1,000; Samuel A. Crozer, 

1,000; Eaton, Mrs. Stedman Harding, 13 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., No. Phila. 
Asso., Davisville, ch., 46.79; Phila. ist ch.,a 
friend, 100; Olivet,ch. bal, 10 ; Hatborough, ch., 
66.23; of wh 30 is by C. C. McNair, for sup. of 
Karen pr. at Bassein, 

Central Union Asso., East Nantmeal, ch., 14; 
Frankford, ch. S. S., 40; for sup. of Nay-la, stu- 
dent at Rangoon, care of Prof. J. Packer, 

Bridgewater Asso , Middletown, ch., 7; Rush, ch., 
7.70; S. S., 4.30; Forest Lake, ch., 5; 

White Deer, ch., 28.65; Franklin, Miss Lizzie A. 
Beach’s S. S. class, 1.25; Harlansburg, Eliza G. 
Clutton, 20; Library, John Boyer, Sen., 10; 
Hyde Park, Jackson-st. ch., 10.50; 

Tunkhannock, A. B. Mott, 20; Easton, Miss E. 
Armstrong, 20; each for sup. of Chan-pau, stu- 
dent at Rangoon, care Prof. J. Packer, 

Phila. Asso., Upland, ch., 60.48; Mrs. E. C. 
Knowles, 500; North, ch., 24.75; Ladies’ Benev. 
Soc., 24, tor girls’ sch. late in charge of Mrs, 
Knowlton, Ningpo; Beth Eden, S. S., sup. nat. 

r. at Hyderabad, care Rev. W. W. Campbell, 50; 
Cee Garden, S. S,, 25; 2d ch., Hope Miss. 
Soc., 50; Children’s Miss. Band, for girls, Bur- 
mah, sch. Henthada, 17.50; “a friend,’’ for sup. 
Ahz-a, student at Rangoon, care Prof. J. Packer, 
40; Newtown, ch., 7; Brandywine, ch., 11; 


VIRGINIA, $50. 
Richmond, Rev. C. H. Corey, 


WEST VIRGINIA, $5.00. 
Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., New 
England, ch. S. S., tow. sup. of Nga Sah, care of 
Rev. E. B. Cross, 


OHIO, $376.78. 


Middletown, 1st ch. S. S., W. H. Wolverton, tr., 
10 89; East Townsend, Mrs. R. Whitney, 1; 
Lebanon, East, ch., six ladies tow. sup. of Saw 
Sfiaw Waing, nat. Karen pr., 30; 

Coll. per Kev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Twins- 
burg, J. North, 

Ashtabula Asso., Ashtabula, ch., 

Anglaize Asso., Amanda L. H. Post, 

Central Asso., Jackson C. H., ch., 

Coshocton Asso., Clark Tp., ch., 

Huron Asso., Norwalk, ch, 

Lorain Asso., Oberlin, ch., 


725.00 


52.10 


37-47 


2,009.00 


40.00 


809.73 


$26.50 
105.00 
5.00 
11.92 
1.00 
13.50 
63.73 
35-20 
7 142.25 
q 
223.02 
54.00 
24.00 
| 
70.40 
| 
| 
= 
5-00. 
41.89 
10.00 i 
22.00 
32.65 4 
3-60 
1700 
24.00 
q 
4 
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Mad River Asso. pany Grom, W. D. Knight, 
for Kev. E. B. Cross’s sch., 
Miami Umon Asso., Dayton, rst ch. S. S., for sup. 


of Tah Boo and Shway Too, nat. prs., care of 


Rev. D. A. W. Smith, Henthada, 
Portsmouth Asso., Portsmouth. ch., 
Trumbull Asso., Youngstown, ch., 
Wooster Asso., Wooster, ch., 


INDIANA, $239.97. 


Manchester, Silas Weeks, per Rev. O. Dodge, 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec , Orleans 
Asso., Spire Valley, ch., 5; Mitchell, ch., 7; 

Indianapolis Asso., Indianapolis, North-st. ch. 
26.80; Rev. I. N. Carman, 16.67 ; 

Brownstown Asso., Seymour, ch, S. S., 

Madison Asso., Madison, ch., 


Northern Indiana Asso., Bango, ch., 3.41 ; Suptur’s - 


Prairie, ch., .so; Union Center, ch., .45; 
Curry’s Prairie Asso., Terre Haute, ch., 
Evansville, A. L. Robinson, for sup. of San Lee, 

nat. pr., care Rev. A. Bunker, ‘oungoo, 


ILLINOIS, $349.50- 


Brighton, Mrs. A. A. Hilliard, 6; Mr. M. Griggs, 
3; Mr. N. Waldo, 1; Mrs. S. Palmer, .25, for 
the Teloogoo Miss., 10 25; Payson, ch. S. S., for 
Sardoka P. Kay, at Serampore College, care of 
Rev. J. W. Thomas, 25; Beaver Creek, Louis La- 

ant, 33 

cal. a4 Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Bloom- 
ington Asso., Clinton, Mrs. C. L. Coulter, 20; 
Washington, Mrs. M. M. Bower, for Nowgong 
Nor. sch., 8.253 | 

Chicago Asso., Elgin, S. S., sup. Garo pr., care of 
Rev. T. J. Keith, 

Fox River Asso., Chicago, Dr. F. B. Ives, 10; Cove 
entry-st. ch., Young People’s Miss. Band, for 
student in Nor. sch., Nowgong, care of Rev. R. 
E. Neighbor, 25; Evangel, ch., 1; Sandwich, 
ch, 10.50; 

Ottawa Asso., La Moille, Mrs. E. Porter, 50; Mar- 
seilles, Rev. T. Reese, 5; Mendota, L. B. Mer- 
rifield and wife, 11; Ottawa, S. S., for student in 
Garo Nor. sch., Gowalpara, 25; Streator, ch., 5 

Peoria Asso., Kirkwood, ch., 1.20; Peoria, rst ch., 
S.S., “Missionary Resolutes,” fr. proceeds of a 
fair, 203 

Rock Island Asso., Aledo, Dr. T. J. Merriam, 

Rock River Asso., Rockton, ch., 6.14; Stillman 
Valley, 1.75; 

Coll. per. Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Bloom- 
field Asso., Hickory Grove, ch., 

Springfield Asso., Decatur’s, ch., 


TENNESSEE, $40.00. 


Nashville, fr. teachers and students of Bap. Inst., 
per Rev. D. W. Phillips, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $25.00. 


Washington, interest on legacy of the late Rev. W. 
F. Nelson, to be applied tow. the sup. of nat. pr. 
in one of the Asiatic Miss., per Mrs. W. F. Nel- 
son, 

MICHIGAN, $171.90. 


Napoleon, Mrs. S. P. Hutchinson, 1; Ann Arbor, 
Mrs. Prest. Angell, per Rev. A. Caswell, 25; 
Amanda, Mrs. Rebecca Hall, 2; Br. Clark, 1; 
Lansing, Rev. N.Tenny,2;___ 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Sumson, Dist. Sec., Washte- 
naw Asso., Moonville, ch., 12.20; Dexter, ch, 
S. S., 3.50; a friend, .505 

St. Joseph River Asso., Niles, ch., : 

Shiawassie Asso., Lansing, Rev. T. W. Merrill, to 
aid in procurmg and circulating a“ faithful ver- 
sion” of the scripture among the Teloogoos, 


WISCONSIN, $69.75. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Dane 
Asso., Columbus, Dea. Merriam, 10; Rev. W. 
A. Cain, 1.0; Lake Mills, Mrs. M. Brayton, for 

Dodge Asso., Fox e, bal. 16; New Lisbon, 
for sup. student in Garo Nor. Sch., 2.20; 


Donations. 


$5.00 


145.00 
12.25 
23.00 
32.48 


70.00 


12.00 
43-47 
6.14 
g 00 


4-36 
45.00 


50.00 


40.00 


25.00 


21.80 


18.20 


Janesvi'le Asso., Beloit, ch., 5; Clinton, Rev. H. 


[March, 1876, 


W. Stearns, New Year’s gift, 5; $10.00 
La Crosse Asso., Augusta, ch, F 14.75 
La Fayette Asso., Darlington, Rev. L. L. Lansing, 5.00 

MINNESOTA, $167.55. 
Viola, J. A. Sawyer, 00 
Coll. ‘per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Minne- 

apolis, rst ch. S. S., for Runghiah, care Rev. J. 

E. Clough, 37.50; sth-ave. S. S., for pr., care 

Rev. J. E. Clough, 25; Newport, ch., 1.25; St. 

Paul, ch., 64.55 128.30 
a Vailey Asso., Worthington, Scandinavian, 

ch., 6.00 
Southern Asso., Minn. City, ch., Stewart Mill Soc., 

.25; Winona, ch. S. S., A. C. Dixon’s class, for 
or. student, care Rev. RK. E. Neighbor, 15; 20 25 
Zumbro Asso., Plainview, H. R. Lucas, 1; a 
widow, 5; 6.00 . 
MISSOURI, $31.10. 
St. John, Lewis Torrey, 1.00 
Coli. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., North- * 

east Bethel Asso., Palmyra, ch., 13.53 

Hannibal, ch., 16.55 
IOWA, $342.22. 
Des Moines, P. B. Henry and wife, of wh. 5 is for 

the debt, 24.15; Ashawa, Sam’! Brainard, of wh. 

2 is tor the debt, 7; Tabor, Rev. R. R. Hanley, 

53 I 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Burlington ae 

Asso., New London, Mrs. Dr. J. W. Wilson, for 

sup. of Rev. J. C. Clough, 100.00 
Cedar Valley Asso., Fredericksburx, ch., 22.153 

New Hartford, ch., 1.95; Shell Rock, ch., 3; 

Waterloo, ch., of wh. 10 is*fr. S. S., 39.80; Wa- 

verly, ch, 36; 102.90 
Davenport Asso., Davenport, Calvary ch., 42.10; 

Lone Tree, ch., 6.10; 48.20 
Iowa Valley Asso., Marshalltown, H. Stevens, 2; 

Dr. Fuller, 5; 7.00 
Keokuk Asso., Keokuk, ch., 11.60 
Linn Asso., Vinton, ch., 15; Center-Pt. ch., 3.15; 18 15 
South-western Asso., Red Oak Junct., ch., 4:00 
Turkey Riv. Asso., Council Hill, ch., J. Samuel, 1; 

Lansing, Rev. D. B. Maryatt and wife, 2.50; 

Strawberry Pt.,ch., 1; Ward's Corners, ch., 4.50; 9.00 
Washington Asso., Washington, ch. S. S., 5.22 

KANSAS, $5.00. 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Atchison, 
ch., 4; No. Topeka, Mrs. D. Barret, 1; 5:00 
CALIFORNIA, $30.00. 
Kibisillah, S. B. Hatch, 30.00 
BURMAH, $938.46. 
Rangoon, am’t contributed by Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, 
and English friends, for her mission-work, Rs. 
4-15-8, and exch., 493.62. Am’t rec’d by Mr. 
rayton, per his acct., 1874-5, from Kareus and 
other friends, for sch. buildings and expenses, 
Rs. 801-8-9, 437-21. Toungoo, for amt. rec d per 
acct of Miss E, Lawrence, 1874-5, Ks. 14 and 
exch., 7.63; $938.46 
$12,763.48 
LEGACIES. 

Raynham, Mass., Mrs. Thankful King, per Enoch 
King, with int., $1,243.87 

Gardner, Mass., Mrs. Susannah Stone, per L. H. 
Bradford, Trustee, 5 ; 1,248.87 
$14,012.35 


on and Legacies fr. April 1, 1875, to Jan. 1, 


and Legacies fr. April 1 to Feb. 1, 1876, 


| 
38.25 
28.25 
84.00 
46.50 
96.00 
21.20 
5.00 
7:89 
8,00 fi 
14.41 
te 
T 
u 
f 
31.00 P 
f. 
b 
100 tl 
b 


